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Foreword 


With immense pleasure and delight, I write this foreword to the 
book ‘Cultural Poetics and Sangam Poetry’ penned by Dr. 
Govindaswamy Rajagopal. This small volume comprising three 
lengthy articles talks about the cultural life of the ancient Tamils 
exquisitely essayed in the Sangam classics. The author has 
attempted to critically analyse and intriguingly divulge the 
multiple facets of Sangam literature in the perspective of cultural 
poetics in this book. The ‘diachronic’ study of canror (homo- 
nymy), ‘socio-cultural’ study on the ethical ethos of Sangam 
people and the ‘objective correlative’ study on the nuanced 
feelings and actions of the birds and beasts show the author’s 
profound knowledge and flawless understanding of the Sangam 
classics. 

The first chapter titled ‘ Same Word - Multiple Meanings: 
Cultural Connotations’ not only broadly explains the divergent 
meanings of the specific Tamil word ‘canror’ but also meticu- 
lously elucidates the historicity of this peculiar word. Usually, 
words are formed and continued to exist in accordance with the 
socio-historical contexts that determine their semantic elements. 
This chapter establishes the recurring term eloquently by citing 
fine examples from Sangam period to modern times. The 
author’s notion, examination and elucidation of the aforesaid 
word would be, indeed, very interesting to lexicographers. The 
second chapter titled ‘Ethical Principles in Sangam Culture’ 
analyses the unique Tamil word ‘or am’ and explicates its 
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multiple meanings in terms of culture. ‘Aram ', a unique Tamil 
word, perhaps has no counterpart in any language. ‘Dharma ’, the 
virtual Sanskrit word may be the closest one to the aforesaid 
Tamil term by its meaning. However, it does not express the 
comprehensive meanings like that of the Tamil term aram as 
rendered in Sangam classics. The Sanskrit term ‘dharma ’, in my 
understanding, is predominantly connected either with religious 
rituals or rebirth. But aram astonishingly refers to the amalga- 
mation of all good deeds/fine actions or noble conducts of 
human beings that he or she needs to uphold throughout his/her 
life for the sake of his/her and societal well-being. With 
unfailing views and cognizance. Dr. Rajagopal has delightfully 
dealt with this illustrious word and amusingly brought forth its 
multi-faceted orientations. He has meticulously elucidated the 
aram of ‘akam feelings’ and that of ‘ puram deeds’ separately. 
His unambiguous knowledge of Sangam poems helps him 
comprehend the term aram culturally so well with the supposed- 
to-be the conducts of common men, householders, valiant heroes 
and their friends, kings and their subjects, poets et al. 

Quite naturally, poets in the Sangam era had praised the 
heroic skill, warfare method, feats of the victorious kings and 
what not obviously for some gains in the scenario of post-war. 
But the zenith/greatness of Sangam poems is that, some promi- 
nent poets advise the champion kings to be good enough not 
only to their subjects but even urge them to be merciful to their 
enemy kings and their subjects as well. At times they even 
severely ridicule the barbarian acts of the former in the interest 
of others. This atypical feature finds its due representation 
chronicled pragmatically in a number of Sangam poems that 
aesthetically articulate ethics to be upheld in one’s heroic life 
too. The author Rajagopal has discoursed elaborately and effec- 
tively these lofty Tamil aram/ethics in this chapter. 



In what is known as “Objective Correlative” in the English 
literary criticism of 20 th century - ‘correlating a set of external 
objects, a situation, a chain of events to describe the inner mean- 
ings of a literary text' - had been, in fact, splendidly fashioned 
two millennium years ago itself by prodigious Sangam poets for 
everyone’s enjoyment and appreciation. With their phenomenal 
literary creative geniuses, the Sangam poets had produced enor- 
mous amount of love poems so amazingly describing the subtle 
‘interior feelings’ of mankind through the indigenous Tamil 
literary modes called ‘uUurai uvamatn ’, ‘implied metaphor’ and 
‘iracci’, ‘hidden meanings’. Sanskrit scholars have been trying 
hai'd but unsuccessfully to equate these literary techniques with 
the ‘vakrokti siddhanta’ (Theory of Oblique Expression) postu- 
lated by Kuntaka (c. A.D. 950-1050), a Kashmiri Sanskrit poeti- 
cian and literary theorist. These two literary techniques of simile 
and metaphor had in fact become a magic wand in the hands of 
skillful poets of the bygone era to sketch the nuanced feelings of 
talaivan (hero) and talaivi (heroine) in the akam poems. With 
impeccable perception and proper understanding, Dr. Rajagopal 
has brilliantly dealt with these literary concepts and has chroni- 
cled the earliest Tamil nursings in thriving. I congratulate him on 
this scholarly work. 

I wish and expect many such monographs/books in this line 
of thought would come out from him in future too. I hope, this 
albeit a short volume will be a treatise of interest to the lovers of 
Sangam poems. 


Prof. D. Murthy 
Professor of Tamil 
Deptt. of Modem Indian Languages 
Aligarh Muslim University 
Aligarh - 202 002 




Preface 


Govindaswamy Rajagopal as a serious scholar of Tamil literature 
has already given valuable insights into Tamil literature, both 
popular and classical by applying sociological and psychological 
theories. 

In ‘Beyond Bhakti: Steps Ahead’ (2007), he has applied 
Levi-Strauss’s structuralist theory to the analysis of folk legends 
and traced the evolution of a people’s religion in South India 
based on folklore as an antidote to the upper class Hinduism. In 
‘Mind and Conduct: Behavioural Psychology in the Sangam 
Poetry’ (2015), he has analysed Sangam akam poems in the light 
of the principles of behavioural psychology put forward by J.B. 
Watson, B.F. Skinner et al. Thereby, he has shown significant 
patterns in the behaviour of characters in Sangam literature such 
as ‘adoptive behavior’ of the heroes and heroines, the ‘assertive 
behaviour’ of mates and friends and the ‘abnormal behaviour’ of 
heroines at the loss of their lovers and ‘demonic behaviour' of 
aggressive kings. 

The present volume is a collection of the following three 
articles. 

I. Same Word - Multiple Meanings: Cultural Connotations 

II. Ethical Principles in Sangam Culture 

TIT. Birds and Beasts: Codes/Symbols in the Scheme of 
Sangam Love Poems 


The first article is a fascinating study of the evolution of 
meaning of a single word ‘cam on ’ from Sangam period down to 
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the present day. The author shows with good examples that the 
word meant “men of valour' in the heroic age. It later meant 
‘men of noble character’ and then “men of justice’ in Cilappadi- 
garam, ‘ nayanmars ’ and ‘a/vars’ and ‘the excellent poets of 
Sangam age’ in the medieval period, and ‘eminent Tamil 
scholars 7 “prominent Tamil dignitaries’ in the modern period. 
This shows an evolution in the concept of perfection in Tamil. 
The history of language is the spiritual history of people and 
certainly language reflects life. 

The author also shows how several translators have failed to 
capture the exact meaning of this word in certain texts because 
‘words are not simply words, they partake of a culture’. Susan 
Bassnett said that language then is the heart within the body and 
the interaction between the two results in the continuation of life 
energy. Translating such a word as ‘canron ’ embedded in Tamil 
culture is a Herculean task. The untranslatability can be over- 
come by metonymic displacement and by giving brief notes. 
Post-Structuralists have referred to the plurality and instability of 
meanings even in a single context and translation is a never 
ending process and meaning is also a process, never a finished 
product. 

The second article is a scholarly study of ethical principles in 
Sangam culture. In fact, the very word ‘tinai’ meant ‘code’ or 
‘ethics’. Sangam culture was characterized by simple living and 
high thinking whereas Sangam poetry was marked by lofty 
thoughts and an artless art. In the heroic age, people hailed the 
brave man who excelled in the battlefield for their land. Later 
came a definition of ‘aram ’ as ethical principle, a code of virtue. 
The author then says that truthfulness was a universal virtue and 
he relates this to ‘pugaV (honour) without blame. Tamils were 
ready to give up life for fame, but won’t accept ‘pali’ (blame) 
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even with the world. Here is perennial code as an opposition 
between ‘nan’ (shame) and ‘pali’ (blame) related to death and 
world. Kant said that in the kingdom of ends, everything has 
either value or dignity; value can be exchanged or replaced but 
not dignity of life. That is why the Tamils equated honour with 
life. 

Dr. Rajagopal later speaks of several instances in which the 
Tamils upheld honour e.g. Kanaikkal Irumporai who chose to die 
in prison because of the royal servant’s delay in giving him 
water as the author rightly says, ‘self-esteem was to man’, as 
‘chastity was to woman’. Moreover, even in the battlefield ethics 
was more important than victory. Heroes choose to die if they 
receive wound in their back. The poet Picirandaiyar chose to die 
for the sake of king Kopperuncolan whom he had not even seen 
before. 

The author points out that democratic way of life was the 
basis of ancient Tamil culture and woman, its centre. He adds 
that marriages were made after courtship. Parents were not 
willing to marry their daughters to mighty kings in order to 
preserve their dignity. Extra-marital relationships of even kings 
were condemned by poets. 

Rajagopal then elaborates on the dual role played by the 
poets as representatives of the people as well as propaganda 
agencies of the King’s policies. Though they admired the 
heroism of the kings, they often played the role of peace makers. 
They also persuaded the kings to give up cruel actions in the 
battle field. They refused to praise the king who had committed 
an act of cruelty and maintained their dignity before the royal 
power. The author rightly concludes that poets were the back- 
bone of puram poems as they advocated ethical values, but the 
author’s claim that there was more concern with ethics in puram 
than akam is debatable as aka in is also based on ethical codes, 
though not so explicitly stated. 
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The last article is a beautiful analysis of Sangam tinai poems 
with reference to the birds and beasts in each region. In Sangam 
akam poems landscape is more than the background. It is the 
primary ‘pond’ or ‘the principal source of meaning’ and there is 
a deep bond between the human characters and the plants, birds 
and beasts. The landscape is the meta-language of the variety of 
moods. 

Dr. Rajagopal has made a systematic study of each of the 
five tinais and the relationship between the human drama and the 
flora and the fauna. He gives the modern equivalents of the 
plants and all the birds and beasts in each landscape. Not only 
does nature help the protagonists express their inexpressible 
emotions hidden in the silent language of nature, but makes love 
part of a universal process in which there is an orchestration of 
various elements. 

Finally, the author shows that the human characters had deep 
sympathy for all life. The vocabulary by which the ancient 
Tamils labeled even minute insects revealed their encyclopedic 
knowledge of nature. 

In conclusion, this slender but scholarly fortune gives 
glimpses of the glorious culture and civilization of ancient 
Tamils embodied in Sangam literature. The study also suggests 
possibilities of further research particularly in the ethics and 
aesthetics of classical Tamil as well as the flora and fauna of 
Tamil land. 

Rajagopal’ s meticulous study of akam and puram poems of 
Sangam classics from the perspective of cultural poetics will be 
endearing one for those who are interested in understanding the 
unique culture of ancient Tamils. 

Prof. K. Chellappan 
Former Director, 
State Institute of English 
Gnanamoorthy Nagar, Ambattur 
Chennai - 600 053, Tamil Nadu. 



Author’s Note 


No doubt, India is a unique country, and perhaps has no parallel. 
Though its main ethnicities are only three (Aryan, Dravidian and 
Mongoloid), major language families four (Indo-Aryan, 
Dravidian, Austroasiatic and Sino-Tibetan) and minor language 
families two (Tai-Kadai and Great Andamanese) yet it has 
countless communities of divergent faiths speaking more than 
122 major languages and 1599 other languages (as per the 
Census of India of 2001). Needless to say that every language 
or linguistic community has its own distinct ethnic culture with 
different customs, traditions and refined qualities developed and 
cherished for years, as any lingua franca is not just a medium or 
tool of communication. Out of the 22 vernaculars recognized by 
the Union Government of the Republic of India as its Scheduled 
Languages, Tamil was the first language to be formally chris- 
tened as a classical language of the country on 12 th October 2004 
followed by Sanskrit (2005), Kannada (2008), Telugu (2008), 
Malayalam (2013) and Odia (2014). 

Being an independent and a distinctive language of India, 
Tamil has a rich cultural heritage spanning a period of over 2000 
years. Historical sources show that there was a close connection 
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between the culture of ancient Tamils and that of the people who 
lived in the ancient cities viz. Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa. As 
Tamil ethnicity historically belonged to ‘Heroic Age’ ( c . 3000 
B.C.-A.D. 300), the ethnic group then upheld equally at par both 
interior feelings (love feelings) and exterior actions (heroic 
deeds) in their lives as the two eyes. This fact can be corro- 
borated with the available notions on akam (interior) and puram 
(exterior) defined candidly by Tolkappiyar in his grammatical 
work Tolkdppiyam (c. 200-100 B.C.), the earliest Tamil literary 
text. The ancient Tamil literary corpus called “Sangam Litera- 
ture” comprising 2381 lyrics, in fact, is the great aesthetic 
repertoire of these two literary themes. 

Needless to say that all literary creations including essays on 
literary themes, either implicitly or explicitly, talk about some 
cultural aspect of a given language of an ethnicity. In a literary 
text, even a simple or ordinary word, besides its literal or 
primary meaning, may invoke a “unique cultural connotation’ of 
an ethnic group. To realise its ‘hidden meaning’, one needs to 
probe or decode the given word contextually rather than just 
literally. In this endeavour, the period in which the literary text 
produced is paramount for comprehending its “Cultural Poetics”. 

As observed elsewhere, we are aware of the fact that man is 
a social being. Subsequently, the manner/conduct/behaviour of 
one’s ‘inner-self’ (heart) may be generally termed as ‘culture’. 
The term refers to ‘a way of life of a group of people, cumulative 
deposit of their knowledge, experience, beliefs, values, attitudes, 
meanings, hierarchies, religion, notion of time, roles, spatial 
relations, concepts of the universe, and material objects and 
possessions acquired by a group of people in the course of 
generations through individual and group striving’. Culture in its 
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broadest sense is cultivated behaviour, that is the totality of the 
person’s learned, accumulated experience which is socially 
transmitted, or more briefly, behaviour through social learning. 
Contrary to this, the actions or reflections of man’s ‘outer-self’ 
(body /physique) may be termed as ‘civilization’. No one’s/no 
ethnicity’s culture and civilization remain intact forever. Natu- 
rally, they change/transform in due course of time according to 
the demand of situations. A person who acts in certain manner at 
a particular time shall have change in his/her conduct of the 
‘inner’ and ‘outer-selves’. The socio-political-economic-religi- 
ous conditions of a given period do act as factors behind his/her 
culture and civilization. The vicissitudes and fluctuations that 
influence the ‘inner’ and ‘outer-selves’ of a person/an ethnicity 
can be termed as ‘cultural mobility’. 

Considering the “Sangam Literature” i.e. ‘the Poems of Love 
and War’ too is ‘not fully self-contained’, the essays in the 
present book try to decipher some unique words and predomi- 
nant themes of some classical Tamil texts by intimately connect- 
ing them to their respective historical and social context. An 
analysis of understanding a literary text by corroborating its 
relevant facts derived from other disciplines such as anthropo- 
logy, history, sociology, culture etc. and a host of other factors 
that determine a text’s meaning is what is known as ‘New 
Historicism’ or ‘Cultural Poetics' in literary criticism. This could 
recover the original ideology which gave birth to the text and in 
turn the text could help to disseminate throughout a culture. 
Keeping in mind the principle i.e. “the doctrine of the plurality 
of meaning” put forward by exponents of Post-Structuralism and 
Post-Modernism, this book comprising three essays, attempts to 
figure out some unique cultural aspects essayed splendidly in the 
classical Sangam poems (c. B.C. 100-A.D. 250). 
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The first essay titled “Same Word - Multiple Meanings: 
Cultural Connotations” expressively deliberates on a unique 
word ‘Canror’ - a specific recurring term of cultural signifi- 
cance. By expounding the chronological account of the birth and 
development of this particular word and its spread from ancient 
times to modern times, and its evolutionary changes in different 
contexts that have been employed in Tamil literary works since 
ancient times, the article brings forth the cultural mobility or 
shift that has taken place in the lives of Tamils. The second essay 
titled “Ethical Principles in Sangam Culture” vividly dialogues 
on the virtuous life of Tamils of the bygone era. It poignantly 
deals with almost all ethics or virtues upheld by Tamils in their 
puram (exterior actions) lives which include familial life, food 
culture and beliefs. The last essay titled “Birds and Beasts: 
Codes/Symbols in the Scheme of Sangam Love Poems ” briefly 
addresses the nuanced appropriate akam (interior feelings) 
themes of Sangam poems. It demonstrates how some birds and 
beasts are skillfully and unequivocally depicted as codes/ 
symbols just to essay ‘the interior feelings’ of man and woman. 
The study, though not all-encompassing, speaks out certain 
fascinating facts about the familial culture of Tamils of the 
Heroic Age by considering and analyzing some excellent poems 
of five tinah viz ■ kurihci, mullai, marudam, neydal and palai. 

I hope, these essays may kindle an interest to revisit the 
entire Sangam literary works in a cultural perspective for 
understanding their eternal fine literary qualities. 


05 th January 2016 


Govindaswamy Rajagopal 
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A.D. 
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= 
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tr. 

= 
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Same Word - Multiple Meanings: 
Cultural Connotations* 


I ndia writes in many languages and speaks in many more 
voices. But it is mainly by an act or literary process called 
‘translation’, mostly in English, that we Indians arc aware of 
other regions’ history and geography, religion and philosophy, 
mathematics and science, culture and civilization and of course 
their literature. As it is observed by scholars elsewhere, ‘trans- 
lation, a literary act, does not simply mean the business of inter- 
preting words of one language into another’. “Of ah types of 
translation, literary translation is the most difficult one, and of all 
kinds of literary translation, translation of poetry is the most 
difficult one. Translations have their in-built difficulties. It is 
almost impossible to retain both meaning and form of the source 
language (SL) in the target language (TL), especially if the two 
languages differ in their structure, syntax etc.” (Parameswaran 
1995: 50). ‘True literal’ or ‘word to word’ translation of poem(s) 
of a SL into a TL arguably cannot always carry the soul of the 
former. Nevertheless, a translator is expected to keep his trans- 
lation close to the original in meaning and spirit, while making it 
artistically beautiful and naturally fluent. But it is to be conceded 
that there is every possibility of losing a bit of the content and 
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beauty of the SL during its transference into the TL. Hence it is 
obligatory on the part of a translator to have a basic knowledge 
and profundity over the culture of people belonging to two dif- 
ferent languages that are perhaps not contemporaneous too. And 
further, the translator needs to know the contextual meaning 
of word, phrase or passage of a language while he or she 
attempts to represent its spirit into another language. 
Otherwise any hard work put in by him or her in this regard 
would be termed as ‘a futile exercise’. Subsequently, the trans- 
lator would be scornfully branded as ‘a traitor’. A word which 
originally meant something in an age or period, not necessarily 
shall mean the same forever in any language. For instance, 
‘nanri’- the word being used in formal contexts, meaning 
‘thanks’, or ‘(lam) thankful (to you)’ in the contemporary Tamil 
(hereafter Tamil), in fact, had meant differently to denote ‘a 
good deed’ or ‘a fine action’ in ancient Tamil literature (Sangam 
Literature, c. 200 B.C.-A.D. 200). Contrary to this, some words 
that convey multiple meanings could render a specific one 
depending upon the context or situation in which they occur. Let 
us consider how a unique Tamil word ‘canror’ renders different 
meanings at different contexts and its various interpretations, 
translations and transcreations rendered by Ta mi l scholars belon- 
ging to different times, places and cultures. 

‘Canror is one of the unique literary terms in Tamil that has 
been occurring frequently in its literature spanning more than 
2000 years. It is a noun exclusively referring to the masculine 
plural (sing, canron). The term ‘cannon ’ normally denotes a 
‘scholar’ (arihan), ‘learned’ (karron), ‘great man' ( periyon ) - 
(Kathiraiver Pillai 1984: 620), ‘man of noble qualities’ (nar- 
panhu niraindavan) - (Varadarajanar 1974: 14). This term in 
Tirukkural (TKL) primarily refers to ‘cdnranmai’ i.e. sublimity/ 
virtue/goodness) 1 . Canron, the esteemed person is highly respect- 
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ed by everybody as a ‘great man’ mostly for his high knowledge 
and fine character. The term strikingly refers to an ‘exceptional 
warrior’, ‘great man’, ‘noble man’ and ‘excellent poets of Sangam 
period’ (Vaiyapuri Pillai 1982: 1397). Evidently, the notions of 
the excellent characteristics or attributes of the great persons 
change from time to time as befitting the prevailing significant 
culture of the Tamils. The excellent attribute was ‘valour’/ 
‘prowess’ (viram in Tamil) in the Sangam (hereafter Sangam) 
age. Nonetheless, the same term meant differently to denote the 
‘erudite scholarship-wisdom-righteousness’ in the post-Sangam 
period; ‘impeccable quality of justice’ in Cilappadigaram 
( CRM ); ‘holiness’/’divinity’ during the Bhakti Movement days; 
‘extraordinary poetic skill of Sangam works’ in Kamba Rama- 
yanam ( KRM ), and ‘the dignity’ or ‘eminence’ and or ‘promi- 
nence’/‘scholarship in Tamil’ in the present Tamil society. 
Arguably, poets employed this term in their works keeping its 
meaning well in their mind. But somehow some commentators, 
scholars and translators seemed to have misunderstood its contex- 
tual meaning and thereby misinterpreted it in their scholarly 
works. Let us see how this peculiar term is translated or inter- 
preted differently rather contrarily by such scholars. 

Cdnron - ‘The Warrior’ or ‘Noble Man’ (Sangam Age -c. 200 
B.C.-A.D. 200): 

The ancient Tamil society consists of several clans virtually 
shaped into many kingdoms and empires during the Sangam age. 
The kings of the ancient period have shown utmost interest in 
expanding their kingdoms rather than protecting their own terri- 
tories. So, often countless battles/wars were waged. Hence, there 
arose a great need for warriors, physically strong and mentally 
shrewd to protect their land. In fact, the ‘great warriors’, 
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emerging triumphant from battles/wars, were highly respected 
and regarded. They were suitably felicitated with lavish gifts/ 
awards/honours. Against this backdrop, a woman poet named 
Ponmudiyar, on assuming household life, enlists her societal 
duty and that of others from the dominant patriarchal point of 
view of the ancient times in the following Purananuru ( PNU ), 
(Four Hundred Poems on War and Wisdom) poem. This is a fine 
poem greatly admired and transcreated into English by a host of 
authors, including western scholars for the insight it affords into 
ancient Tamil culture. Consider the following poem. 

Tnru purantarudal entalaik kadane; 
canron dkkudal tandaikkuk kadcine; 
velvadittuk koduttal kollarkuk kadane; 
nannadai nalgal vendarkuk kadane; 
oliruval aruncamam murukkik 
kalirerindu peyardal kdlaikkuk kadane. 

(Ponmudiyar, PNU. 312) 

The poetess Ponmudiyar apparently takes much pride in listing 
out the befitting roles of everyone such as mother, father, black- 
smith, king and finally youth in the making of a warrior-son for 
defending and protecting his country. 

In the translation of Kamil Y. Zvelebil (1974: 47), the proud 
mother states: 

It is my duty 

to give birth and growth. 

The father’s duty is 

to make him ‘wise’. 

The duty of the smith 

to hand a shapely spear. 

The duty of the king 

to be his guide in fight. 
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To force his way 
into the fray 

with his glittering sword 
and kill the elephants 
and then return 
is my young son’s duty. 

The above quoted Tamil poem, in the words of A.K. Ramanujan 
has come out with different form, tone and diction (1985: 185). 
The proud mother pronounces: 

To bring forth and rear a son is my duty. 

To make him noble is the father’s. 

To make spears for him is the blacksmith’s. 

To show him good ways is the king’s. 

And to bear 

a bright sword and do battle, 
to butcher enemy elephants, 
and come back: 

that is the young man’s duty. 

The same poem in the lucid words of George L. Hart (1999: 
180), however, gets rendered quite differently. Though the trans- 
lator exactly interprets the Tamil term cam on as ‘a noble (man)’ 
in English like Ramanujan, he renders the poem in a different 
way as compared with latter’s as well as Kamil Zvelebil’s. See 
the transcreation of the poem below: 

It is my duty to bear him and to raise him. It is 
his father's duty to make him into a noble man. It is 
the duty of the blacksmith to forge and give him a spear. 

It is the king's duty to show him how to behave rightly 
and the duty of a young man is to fight 
indomitably with his shining sword, kill elephants, 
and come back home. 
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The term canron occurring in the second line (of the SL) is a 
fascinating one, providing ample liberty for different under- 
standings, meanings and thereby different interpretations. While 
Zvelebil translates it as ‘a wise (man)’, Ramanujan and Hart 
have rendered it as ‘a noble’ and ‘noble man’ respectively. In my 
opinion, all of them seem to be a little away from its original, 
contextual meaning and perfect interpretation. First of all, in the 
very first line of the poem “inru purantarudal entalaik kadane”, 
the last phrase “entalaik kadane” has been simply translated as 
‘my duty’ instead of “my foremost duty’ (the adjective ‘talai’ 
means first, primary, chief etc. ) by all the scholars. 

It is to be kept in mind that any woman naturally does have 
numerous duties to perform in her familial life. Rearing a 
warrior, a gallant, valiant and chivalrous son, seemed to be ‘the 
fore -most duty of the mothers ’ of Sangam period as stated by the 
poetess. She expects her husband’s (i.e. the father of her son) is 
to bring up the child as canron, ‘the warrior’ (not ‘wise’ or 
‘noble’ (man) as translated by Kamil Zvelebil, A.K. Ramanujan, 
and George L Hart respectively cited earlier); blacksmith’s to 
make spears for him; the king’s to offer him a fitting job in his 
army; finally the duty of the ‘kalai’ (literally, ‘oxVbull’ which 
denotes here a ‘valiant youth’) is to comeback home victorious 
after fighting indomitably with his shining sword, after killing 
wild elephants in the battlefield. In the interest of apprehending 
the exact or contextual meaning of the term canron, we should 
take the term kalai (appearing in the last stanza) into considera- 
tion for proper understanding. The term kalai in Tamil refers to 
‘a young bull’ or ‘ox’. Here the term is rendered as a signifier for 
signifying “the chivalrous warrior’. If we consider the other 
interpretations such as a ‘wise (man)’ - (Zvelebil 1974: 47), a 
‘noble (man)’ - (Ramanujan 1985: 185), ‘a noble man’ - (Halt 
1999: 180) as rendered to the aforesaid term by the eminent 
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scholars, then the actual motif of the poem will be paradoxical. 
Why? Because, the protagonist of the poem is undoubtedly ‘the 
chivalrous warrior’. Only to a ‘valiant hero’, a blacksmith is 
expected to make spears, the king is supposed to offer a suitable 
position in his army, and finally who returns triumphantly from 
the battle field after eliminating the wild elephants can only be 
called as ‘kalai’, ‘a youthful bull’. 

This can be testified and substantiated by the following 
poem, appearing from the same anthology Purandniiru, penned 
by a poetess called Kavarpendu. A young girl, out of some 
interests in a youth, enquires his mother about her son’s where- 
abouts, when the latter replies with great pride: 

cirril narrun parri ninmagan 
ydndujci novena vinavudi enmagan 
ydndula nayinum ariyen drum 
pulicemdu pogiya kallalai pola 
Tnra vayiro yiduve 
tonruvan mddo porkkalat tone!. 

(Kavarpendu, PNU. 86) 

The fine translation of the poem scripted by Ramanujan intently 
transcreates the content of the SL into the TL for everybody’s 
appreciation. It is quite evident from the Tamil poem as well as 
from its English rendering that a proud sentiment existed among 
mothers then, who were immensely delighted at the heroic 
valour of their sons. Consider the Tamil poem translated into 
English by Ramanujan (1985: 184): 

You stand against the pillar 
of my hut and ask: 

Where is your son? 

I don't really know. 
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This womb was once 
a lair 

for that tiger. 

You can see him now 
only on battlefields. 

(Tr.: A.K. Ramanujan, 1985: 184) 

It is quite evident from the Tamil poem as well as from its 
English rendering that one can understand the proud sentiment of 
the mothers who were hugely delighted at the heroic/gallant/ 
valiant personality of their sons. The mothers, as shown in the 
Sangam poems, indeed, feel proud in rearing a heroic son. The 
‘mother sentiment’ does not show any affection or lenience to 
cowardly sons, even by whisper. An old woman again in Puna- 
nanuru hears a rumour that her son has died showing his back in 
the battlefield. She instantly becomes enraged and thunders, “If 
does he show his back and run away from ferocious battle, I will 
cut off these breasts that fed him” (“ mandamark kudaindana 
nay in undaven/ mulaiyarut tiduven yan"). Having said so, she 
turns over every body lying on the blood-soaked battlefield. She 
finally finds her son who is chopped to pieces, and feels happier 
than the day she had borne him! (Kakkaippadiniyar Naccellaiyar, 
PNU. 278). This is the predominant sense attached to men to be 
brave and heroic in the Sangam age. 

Contrary to this specific connotation, the term cannon is 
rarely rendered to denote in general ‘noble men' in some poems 
(e.g.: PNU. 191). When heroic excellence was the most adored 
merit in the characteristics of youths of Sangam age, Zvelebil 
(1973: 17) interprets the term cannon in a quite different way. 
While elaborating the meaning of the Tamil term cannon, 
Zvelebil makes this observation: “This ( cannon ) is a participial 
noun derived from the verb stem ‘cal’, “to be abundant, full, 
suitable, filling, great, noble”, the noun ‘cal’ means “fullness, 
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abundance”, ‘calpu’ means “excellence, nobility” (1973: 18). So 
in his dictum, it means ‘a complete man’, ‘a whole man', ‘a 
perfect man’. He adds further: “The world exists because noble 
and cultured men exist; without them the world would vanish in 
dust” {Ibid.). He elaborates it saying: “The ideal of human life 
was to be achieved in this life; and it was the ideal of a wise man 
of human proportions and with human qualities. The important 
fact is that this Tamil wise man, the canron is not an anchorite or 
a recluse, not an ascetic of any kind and shade, but a man of 
flesh and blood who should live fully his days of courtship and 
of married life, of fighting and love-making, rejoicing in the 
laughter and happiness with his children and friends and fully 
dedicated to his social and civic duties” {Ibid., p. 17). Well, there 
is no second opinion that the word canron is ably referred to as 
‘a noble man’. But we should know that the qualities and inter- 
pretations attributed to the word arguably vary from time to time. 

Evidently, the age of the Sangam literature belonged to the 
last phase of the ‘Heroic Age’ (c. 3000 B.C.-A.D. 300). During 
this period, it is primarily ‘the warriors’ who actually command- 
ed great admiration and respect of the king and the society. No 
doubt, the word originally referred to ‘warriors’. But in the bulk 
of Sangam poetry, the noun canron also strikingly meant, ‘the 
great, noble men (in the moral sense)’ too. The word canron is 
preceded by the adjective ‘kolgai’ in a poem of Purananuru, 
possibly to mean the aforesaid qualities. 

ydndu palavaga naraiyila dgudal 

ydngdgiya rena vinavudir dyin 

mdndayen manaiviyodu makkalum nirambinar 

ydnkan danaiyaren ilaiyarum vendanum 

allavai ceyydn kdkkum adantalai 

anravin dadangiya kolgaic 

canror palarydn valum lire. 

(Picirandaiyar, PNU. 191) 
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When someone wonders, “how come he (Picirandaiyar) does not 
have gray hair though he had put up lot of years!”, the poet cites 
the following reasons: ‘He is so fortunate to lead the life with 
compatible family members; to have younger men listening to 
his words; the King who is always concerned for his subjects and 
the village full of fine human beings and great contented men’. 

S.M. Ponnaiah (1997: 435), who renders the poem prosai- 
cally, has translated thus: 

If you ask: “How is it that 
Though you are many years old 
You are without grey hairs?” 

(Here is my answer): 

Along with my wife of adorable qualities 
My offspring are full of understanding. 

Those who serve me, think the same thought 
As I do. 

My monarch desists from doing unrighteous actions 
And protects (his subjects in full measure) 

And what is more, 

The place where I live 
Has many great elders, 

Principled in their mature wisdom, 

Humility and conquest of their selves. 

But the same poem, in the craftsmanship of Ramanujan (Ibid., p. 
161), has been re-created in English so strikingly with a more 
suitable diction, much to the liking of everyone. 

If you ask me how it is 
That I'm so full of years 
and yet my hair is not gray. 


it’s because 
my wife is virtuous, 
my children are mature; 
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younger men wish 
what I wish, 

and the king only protects, 
doesn’t do what shouldn’t be done. 

Moreover, my town 
has several noble men, 
wise and self-possessed. 

Obviously, there exist notable differences between the two 
Tamilologists of modern period in the perception of the poem on 
the whole in general, and about phrases like ‘kolgaic canror’ in 
particular. In the translation of Ponnaiah, the sense of pride (of 
an old man) seems to be down playing its spirit. There is no 
rhetoric rather it sounds more like reporting. But Ramanujan 
strikingly adds a different tone and spirit to the poem. The poem 
indeed has taken different shape and shade in his personal touch- 
ing. His poetry speaks authentically like a testimony. However, 
Ponnaiah, his counterpart, has rendered the Tamil metrical line 
“anravindu adangiya kolgaic canror” quite literally as ‘great 
elders, principled in their mature wisdom, humility and conquest 
of their selves’ in English. On the other hand, as quoted above, 
Ramanujan has transcreated the same line so precisely and 
impeccably as ‘noble men, wise and self-possessed’. Evidently, 
he as preserved the reticence and force of the source language. 
Thereby his transcreation has become a parallel poetry in 
English. 

Cdnron - ‘The Great Men’ or ‘Excellent Men’ (Post-Sangam 
Age -c. A.D. 200-600): 

While the mothers of Sangam age feel proud to have their sons 
skilled in warfare, the mothers in the post-Sangam period (i.e. 
‘Period of Ethical Literature’ c. A.D. 200-600), do also have the 
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same sense of pride but for different reason i.e. for being 
‘sagacious’ or ‘wise’. In this period, noticeably high respect was 
accorded to ‘the great men’ who excelled in noble acts but not in 
warfare. It is evident from the following Tirukkurcd 69: 

inra poludir periduvakkum tanmaganaic 

canron enakketta tdy. 

Tiruvalluvar, the author of the great Tirukkural candidly puts it: 
“The mother who hears her son being called ‘a noble man’ or ‘an 
excellent person’ will rejoice more than she did at his birth”. 
Here the phrase ‘a noble man’ or ‘an excellent person’ evidently 
refers to ‘a great man who is morally excellent’ or ‘extra- 
ordinary’ (but not in warfare skills as it was felt in the Heroic 
age). But the above-referred couplet and the word canron have 
been slightly misunderstood and hence differently translated by 
the Tamil scholar from England G.U. Pope (2009: 16): “When 
mother hears him named fulfill’d of wisdoms lore, far greater joy 
she feels, than when her son she bore”. In the words of C.R. 
Acharya (1999: 49), a multi-linguist, it is rendered: “Than the 
event begetting/ the happier be the mother/ when she hears 
extolling/ of her son by wiser”. A seer Subramaniyaswami (2000: 
35), when attempting to transcreate the same couplet, has rendered 
it thus: 

When a mother hears her son heralded as a good and learned man, 

Her joy exceeds that of his joyous birth. 

All these translators somehow seem to have missed the contextual 
meaning of the word canron while rendering the couplet in 
English. When Pope renders the couplet more poetically and 
translates the Tamil word canron as ‘a man of wisdom’ (Skt. 
Jhanl ) in English, the native linguist Acharya has translated the 
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couplet too literally. Subsequently, he has translated the Tamil 
word plainly as “a wise man’ (Skt. Buddhiman, Tamil. Arman). 
The seer Subramaniyaswami too has rendered the couplet 
poetically beautiful but uniquely and elaborately has interpreted 
the particular word as ‘a good and learned man’. It could have 
been justifiable, more meaningful and perfect in all sense, had 
they translated the word as ‘a noble man’ or ‘an excellent person’ 
of lofty ideas and actions (Skt. Kulinpurush or Sistavyakti). 

It is observed that during the post-Sangam period, the Tamil 
world gave scant respect to humanistic values under monarchial 
hegemony, thereby leading to turmoil in cultural aspects. The 
increasing influences of the North, particularly through the Jain 
monks, over the Tamil land during the post-Sangam period con- 
tributed much to the development of ‘Didactic Literature’ in 
Tamil. The Tamil rulers of the Heroic age such as the Ceras, 
Colas, and Pandiyas had lost their power to intruders i.e. the 
Kalabhras (of Karnataka), mainly because of their fratricidal 
wars against each other. As a consequence, there was a lot of 
disturbance in the smooth and peaceful life of the people. In an 
age of internal uncertainty and near chaos, the poets showed the 
path of virtue - how life should be conducted and what kind of 
moral percepts and code should govern life. So ‘a noble man’ 
(who is morally great) was required as the need of the hour, as 
the perfect character that society should emulate. It is so evident 
that a mother apparently feels proud on bearing ‘a wise son’ as 
stated in the following Tirukkural 69: 

mra poludir periduvakkum tanmaganaic 
canron enakketta tdy. 

The mother who hears her son called a wise man will rejoice 
more than she did at his birth. 

(Tr.: Drew & Lazarus, 1989: 15) 
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This is the happiest feeling of the mother juxtaposed to that of the 
mother of Sangam poem ( PNU . 278) stated earlier. Nevertheless, 
the sons in both instances are yet denoted by the same term 
canron but with different connotations (a ‘warrior’ in the Sangam 
poem but a ‘wise man’ in the Tirukkural). Any woman in familial 
life certainly feels immensely happy when she bears a child. [It is 
so, if the offspring (especially the first one) happens to be a male 
child in Indian context]. It is observed elsewhere that womanhood 
attains wholeness/fullness only with motherhood. Woman under- 
goes unbearable/indescribable ‘labour pain’ while giving birth to a 
child. Alas, all her horrifying pains vanish at once as she (the 
mother) just glances at the new bom child. This instantly makes 
her feel exultant. For the mother of post-Sangam period, the most 
rejoicing moment occurs at hearing her son as a ‘wise man’ (of 
learned- wisdom-noble qualities) of impeccable qualities. When 
the bygone society of Tiruvalluvar days started degenerating in 
individual as well as societal levels, ‘wise men of noble attributes’ 
were, indeed needed for its well-being and existence. Tiruvalluvar 
feels that only education drives the humanity in the path of 
righteousness. Fie denotes all those people of righteousness only 
with the term cdnrdr 2 ( “aramporul kandar”, “those who know the 
attributes of virtue and wealth”, TKL. 141), (“ anra periyar”, 
“august men”, TKL. 694) in his couplets wherever required. 
According to his opinion, ‘ canron is the man who does not 
commit any sort of immoral act in any situation’. Usually, no man 
does stomach his mother starving in hunger. Even in such worst 
scenario of emotional upset, the author of Tirukkural opines, the 
son should refrain from any action condemned by cdnrdr, ‘the 
learned people’ (TKL. 656). 

Tnral pacikdnbdn ayinum ceyyarka 

cdnrdr palikkum vinai. 
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Here the term canror connotes contextually the ‘learned'. It is so 
because only education makes people become aware of what is 
good or bad/right or wrong to progress in their life. Only those 
people adhering to dharma (righteousness/virtue) handle the case 
of dispute without prejudice just like tulakkol, ‘the rod of the 
balancing equal scale’ ( TKL . 118). Only such great people do not 
lead an immoral life as they are very sensitive to shame. They are 
very much aware of the truth that adversity and prosperity do 
happen respectively due to the destiny of good and bad acts (TKL. 
115). Only these great men of nobility have the magnanimous 
manliness of not desiring another man’s wife (TKL. 148). Thus, it 
shows how the term canror connoted in general a meaning but 
differently from the Sangam poems as ‘the learned’, ‘great men’, 
and ‘noble men’. It is in the same aforesaid sense, the term is 
rendered in all other post-Sangam works including the Naladiyar 
(NDR) as the shift has taken place in the culture of Tamils due to 
the excesses of absolutely powerful kings. 

Out of all Tamil literary works, it is in Naladiyar - the most 
popular ethical work after Tirukkural, scripted by Jain monks, 
the peculiar term canror has been quite interestingly employed in 
several verses 3 in the sense of ‘the excellent men’ (NDR. 100, 
133, 152, 153, 154, 180, 295, 344). It is a fact that the Jain monks 
were fully concerned with achieving the ‘nirvana’ 4 . Hence, they 
were least bothered about matters pertaining to physical well- 
being, and laid much emphasis on nurturing and maintaining the 
fine human qualities such as ahimsa (abstention from violence or 
harming living beings), satya (abstention from false speech, or 
maintaining honesty at all costs), asteya (abstention from theft), 
brahmacharya (abstention from sexuality or maintaining celibacy) 
and aparigraha (abstention from greed for worldly possessions), 
(Sangave 1990: 48) for attaining the blissful state called moksa. It 
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is strongly believed that Tiruvalluvar, the great Tamil philosopher 
too was a Jain by his allegiance, and hence he preached the impor- 
tance of noble qualities to Jain seers and others. G.U. Pope (who 
collaborated with F.W. Ellis), the Tami scholar-linguist from 
England, who rendered Tirukkural and Naladiyar into English, 
does well in his endeavour of translating the term canror or 
canravar, and mostly uses the English phrase ‘the excellent 
persons’ (instead of ‘the noble persons’) to denote ‘men of noble 
qualities’. Let us see the following verse (1958: 69): 

narambelundu nalkurnddr ayinum canror 
kurambelundu kurrankon derar - urankavard 
ullamenum narinal katti ulavaraiydl 
ceyvar ceyarpa lavai. ( NDR . 153 ) 

“The excellent, though emaciated and poor, do not transgress the 
limits of virtue and commit evil. With wisdom for the pillar, with 
perseverance as the band, they bind (the mind); and as long as 
they live they do what it behoves them to do”, thus Pope {Ibid.) 
translates the Tamil verse into English. Besides the term ‘the 
excellent’ , he has employed some other words such as ‘the perfect 
men’ {NDR. 68, 165, 368), “the worthy men’ {NDR. 126, 151, 
227 , 343, 349), ‘the men replete with learning’ {NDR. 255), ‘the 
good men’ {NDR. 179, 298, 356, 357), ‘the learned ones’ {NDR. 
316), etc. to interpret the same term. Out of them, only two 
phrases viz. ‘the men replete with learning’ and ‘the learned men’ 
convey the contextual meaning more closely in English. Let us see 
how the following Ta mi l verse is rendered into English: 

pddame odippayan teridal terrdda 
mudar munitakka colluhkal - kedaruncTrc 
canror camalttanar nirpave marravarai 
Tnrdd kirappap parindu. {NDR. 316 ) 
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“When foolish men chant their lesson, not knowing the fruit that 
lesson yields, but uttering words that gender wrath, ‘the learned 
ones’, whose fame dies not, will stand by ashamed, sorely pity- 
ing the mother that bare them” (Pope 1958: 139). Thus, Pope 
while rendering the exact meaning of the Tamil verse into 
English employs the term ‘the learned ones’ for referring to 
canror, the Tamil term. 

The other English phrases such as ‘the perfect’, “the worthy’, 
and ‘the good’ and of course, ‘the excellent’ do not perfectly 
denote the contextual meaning of the SL. These phrases are all 
primarily adjectives which are commonly used for denoting the 
quality of animate and inanimate beings. While they have been 
applied to animate and inanimate things, there is possibility for 
ambiguity i.e. in what sense the adjectives qualify the noun, 
whether by its size or by money value or by its utility and so on. 
Whereas the other adjective ‘the noble’ is used mostly for refer- 
ring to the fine personal qualities of human beings (such as 
courage, honesty, loyalty etc.) that people admire. Hence, the 
application of the adjective, ‘the noble’, to the noun ‘man’, evi- 
dently seems to be perfect in all senses. ‘The excellent', the other 
adjective, fits well next only to ‘the noble' to denote the fine 
quality of human beings. 

It could be stated here that except ‘the noble men’ or ‘the 
excellent people’, all the other interpretations and translations of 
the term canron are, no doubt, synonyms but not the exact equi- 
valents in terms of context. Let us see how the following Tamil 
verse is intended in English: 

angan vicumbin agalnilap parikkum 
tihgalum canrorum opparman - tingcil 
maruvarrum canrorah darrar terumandu 
teyvar oruma curin. ( NDR . 151) 
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“The moon that diffuses light through heaven's fair realms, and 
truly worthy men are alike: yet that endures a spot, while the 
truly ‘worthy’ endure it not; perplexed and sad they pine away if 
but one stain appears” (Ibid., p. 68). Here the phrase ‘worthy 
men’ provides room for several inferences. People could be trea- 
ted as worthy men by virtue of their age, education, wealth, posi- 
tion and so on. Unless it is clearly stated, we may not know the 
exact implication behind such words. So it is paramount for any 
translator to search and settle for ‘the suitable term’ to be found 
in the TL which he or she is working on. 

Cdnron - ‘The Great Men of Justice’ ( Cilappadigdram - The 
Story of Anklet -c. A.D. 250): 

Following the didactic literature, the term cdnrdn is next 
employed in Cilappadigdram (The earliest Tamil epic, c. A.D. 
250) but in a different sense. The word appearing in the epic just 
echoes the same meaning as attributed to it by Tiruvalluvar in 
one of the couplets (TKL. 983). The couplet appearing in the 
chapter ‘Canranmai’ (Perfect Personality) deals with the quali- 
ties of excellent or perfect people. 

anbunan oppuravu kannottam vaymaiyodu 

ainducalbu unriya tiln. 

The couplet pronounces that cdnrdn is a person who holds the 
five fine qualities such as ‘love, modesty, beneficence, benignant 
grace and truth’ (Ibid., p. 200). When Kannagi, the heroine of the 
Cilappadigdram goes along with her husband Kovalan to 
Madurai in search of a new life, she unfortunately loses her 
spouse. The King Pandiyan Neduncehyan hastily orders his 
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royal guards to behead Kovalan (a rich merchant of Kavirippum- 
pattinam, the capital of then Cola kingdom) assuming the latter 
to be the thief who has stolen his queen’s anklet. Subsequently, 
the royal guards execute Kovalan at the outskirts of Madurai. 
Coming to know about the sudden and sad end to her husband, 
Kannagi laments in the streets of Madurai before proceeding to 
the royal court seeking justice. Since her spouse is eliminated 
cruelly for no fault of his and yet no one is standing up to ques- 
tion the king’s atrocity, shell shocked, anguished, annoyed, she 
wonders: 

canrorum undukol? canrorum undukol? 

Tnra kulaviyeduttu valark kiirum 
canrorum undukol? canrorum undukol? 

(Ilarigo Adigal, CPM., Maduraik Kandam, 

Urciil Vari, Line 54) 

The above stanzas have been rendered quite differently by a 
couple of Tamilologists, perhaps with reasons. 

Are there good men in this land, 
are there virtuous men here? 

Are there no great men in this land 

But only men interested in themselves 
and the welfare of their kith and kin only? 

(Tr.: Ka. Naa. Subramanyam, 1977: 120) 

Are there good people? Are there good people 
Here? Are there good people who nurture and 
Fend for children bom of them? Are there 
good people here? 

(Tr.: V.R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, 1978: 284) 

.... Are there good people here. 

Are there good people who cherish and rear 

their own children? Are there such good people here? 

(Tr.: R. Parthasarathy, 1999: 184) 
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All the three scholars have invariably rendered the term canror 
as ‘good men’ or “good people’. But in my opinion, the adjective 
term ‘good’ does not convey the exact meaning of the Tamil 
word in its entirety as well as contextually here. It could have 
been perfect had they rendered the stanzas as: “Are there ‘great- 
men of justice’ or ‘noble men’ (existing) here? Are there ‘great 
men of justice’ or ‘noble men’ (existing) here?” instead of ren- 
dering them as “Are there ‘good people’ or ‘good men’ existing 
here?” Since the life of her spouse is cruelly terminated for no 
fault of his, and no one comes forward to help her question the 
unjustifiable action of the king, she furiously questions whether 
really ‘great men of justice’ or ‘noble people who are courageous 
enough’ to question the king exist there. Here, we have to corro- 
borate the term canror that occurs in the first and third metrical 
lines of the second stanza with the phrases of second line to infer 
the actual connotation of the term. Conspicuously, the term in 
the contention here denotes ‘courageous men’ or ‘justices’ who 
are not simply interested in themselves and in the welfare of 
their kith and kin but are capable of questioning the ruthlessness 
of the king. The Jaina epic Cilappadigaram which emerged after 
the great Tirukkurcd capably demonstrates how an ordinary 
woman - who regards her husband as the lord greater than god - 
can conquer even the mighty king - who scantily regards the 
virtue of ruling and behaves ruthlessly in the realm of politics. 
Evidently here, the term canror refers to ‘the great people’ who 
possess all the five fine human qualities, attributed to them by 
the above cited Tirukkural but not people who excelled in 
warfare or men who scaled the height of wisdom (Skt. JnanTs). 
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Canror - ‘The Saints’ or ‘Servants of the Lord’ (The Period of 
Bhakti Movement -c. A.D. 600-900): 

Evidently, Tamil is the only Indian classical language widely 
respected at the International level next to Sanskrit for obvious 
reasons. The Tolkappiyam (the earliest Tamil grammatical work) 
and the Sangam anthologies ( Ettuttogai and Pattuppattu) are the 
main sources and decisive factors behind the envious position of 
Tamil at the International forum. Besides these classical antho- 
logies, the soul-stirring hymns of Tamil viz. Tiruvasagam, 
Tevaram (Saiva Canons) and Nalayira Divyap Prabandham 
(Vaishnava Canons) have immensely contributed to the grand 
status of Tamil. It is a fact that no other language, either national 
or international, has such enormous amount of hymns or devo- 
tional literature as the Tamil language possesses. 

In historical times, the Tamil land was ruled mainly by the 
Kings from three dynasties such as Cera-Cola-Pandiya. Its size- 
able regions were also governed then by kings like Pallavas and 
Seven Chieftains called as “Kadai Elu VaUalgaV’ (“The Last 
Seven Great Donors”) such as Vaiyavi Kopperum Pegan, Vel 
Pari, Malaiyan Tirumudik Kari, Ay Andiran, Adiyaman Nedu- 
man And, Kandlrak Kopperum Nalli, and Valvil Ori. While 
expressing the uniqueness of the four major regions of the 
bygone era of Tamil Nadu, the following popular Tamil sayings 
emphasize: 

Cera-nadu velam udaittu 

[Cera country has elephants (in abundance)] 

Pandiya-nadu muttu udaittu 

[Pandiya country has pearls (in abundance)] 
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Cola-nadu com udaittu 

[Cola country has rice/food (in abundance)] 

Tondai-nadu canror udaittu 

[Tondai country has saints (in plenty)] 

The abovementioned popular phrases conspicuously divulge 
some fascinating facts of the ancient Tamil Nadu. Cera-nadu, 
the present Kerala, is known for its countless elephants. 
Pandiya-nadu consists of Tuttukkudi (Tuticorin), a seaport city 
is known for its treasured pearls. Cola-nadu, the most fertile 
region of the Kaviri delta, is well-known for its colossal produc- 
tion of rice. Tondai-nadu (lit. Ancient country) is famous for 
numerous pious ‘Slaves of the Lords’ viz. Siva and Vishnu. It is 
said that Tondai-nadu is slightly corrupted or derived version of 
Tondar-nadu, the country of ‘the Slaves of the Lord’. It is 
interesting to know that it is only the Tondai-nadu which earned 
the due reputation for possessing saints in plenty whereas the 
other countries had earned the name of fame respectively for 
possessing the non-human being entities such as elephants, 
pearls and rice in abundance. It needs to be mentioned here that 
Tondai-nadu was the country which covered the entire northern 
part of Tamil Nadu (presently from Mahabalipuram to Ponpadi - 
a small village located at 6 kms. from Tiruttani, the town situated 
at the northern border of Tamil Nadu) and also some regions of 
the southern part of Andhra Pradesh (presently from Bellari to 
Venkata Narasimha Rajuvari Petta, a tiny village located at 7 
kms. from Tiruttani) which was once ruled by Pallavas (c. A.D. 
600-900). Tirupati and Sri Kalahasti - the two holy cities of 
present day Andhra Pradesh, in fact, had been an integral part of 
the aforesaid region. Kancipuram, the holy city presently known 
for its world famous silk saree s, served as the capital city during 
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the Pallavas reign. Besides these holy cities, Tondai-nadu con- 
sisted of numerous great religious places such as Mahabali- 
puram, Tirukkalukkunram, Sri Perumpudiir, Tirukkovilur, Tiru- 
vannamalai, Tiruninravur, Tirumahsai, Kunrattur, Tiruvorriyur, 
Mailapur, Tiruvallikkeni, Tiruvallur, Tiruvalankadu, Tiruttani, 
Solingar, etc. In ancient times, Kancipuram served as the ancient 
citadel of Jainism and also as a great centre imparting high 
knowledge like Nalanda where a University was functioning and 
providing ample scope for the emergence of various philosophies 
and tenets. And enviably, it was, in fact, in this region, the great 
Nayanmars (Saiva saints) such as Kannappa Nayanar (Sri Kala- 
hasti), Tirukkuripput Tondar Nayanar (Kancipuram), Muruga 
Nayanar (Tiruppugalur), Kaliya Nayanar (Tiruvorriyur), Aiya- 
digal Kadavarkon Nayanar (Kancipuram), Vayilar Nayanar 
(Mailapur), Kalarsinga Nayanar (Kancipuram), Pusalar Nayanar 
(Tiruninravur), Sckkijar (Kunrattur), and also Alvars (Vaishnava 
saints) such as Pey Alvar (Mailapur), Bhudam Alvar (Mahabali- 
puram), Poygai Alvar (Kancipuram), Tirumahsai Alvar (Tiru- 
mahsai), and of course, the great Universal philosopher Tiru- 
valluvar (Mailapur) and the great prophet Ramanujacharya (Sri 
Perumpudur), the founder of Sri Vaishnavism et al. were born 
and flourished. It is to be noted here that the woman Saiva saint- 
poet Punitavati alias Karaikkal Ammaiyar did come all the way 
from Karaikkal, a seaport city of the erstwhile Cola kingdom 
only to attain mukti in the holy place called Tiruvalankadu (near 
Arakkonam town in North Arcot District) where the Uord Siva 
performs His cosmic dance. So naturally due to its great proge- 
nies and to their holiness and wisdom, the Pallava kingdom 
virtually had been hailed as the country contains of canror 
(Saints/Slaves of the Lord) in great numbers. 

With the emergence of ‘The Bhakti Movement’ (c. A.D. 600- 
900), the term canror gets attached to the word ‘camay am’ 
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(religion) and formed the compound ‘camayac canror’ that 
commonly refers to the religious and pious people in general 
irrespective of their denominations or sects. Subsequently, the 
term comes to be attached to revered saints like Tayumanava 
Swami (1604-1661), Ramalinga Swami (popularly known as 
Vadalur VaUalar, 1823-1874), and other holy men who by and 
large fulfill the conditions prescribed for one to be a canron. The 
term comes to be used as an honorific title in modern times and 
people like Arumuga Navalar, Maraimalai Adigal, Tiru. Vi. 
Kalyanasundaranar, Kirubananda Variyar and so on are identi- 
fied as ‘caivac canror’ (Savants of Saivism). It may be stated 
that the term canror here does not refer to the savants for any 
expertise in war or noble qualities but for their ‘wholesome 
piety’ or ‘saintly nature’. These revered people indeed led an 
exemplary life in the past by their conviction and conduct, and so 
naturally they have become highly respected socio-religious 
leaders to the masses of modern period. 

Canror - ‘The Excellent Poets of Sangam Age’ (Kamba 
Ramayanam c. A.D. 1200): 

Next to Cilappadigaram, we come across the rendering of the 
term canror in Kamba Ramayanam composed by Kamban (c. 
A.D. 1180-1250), the poet of Tamil literature par-excellence. The 
Tamil literati aptly adore the poet as the ‘Poet-Emperor’ (‘ kavic - 
cakravarti’), ‘Great Learned’ (' kalviyir periyan’) and so on. 
Apparently, the poets of the ancient Sangam works have much 
impressed the great poet Kamban, the exceptional poet of the 
medieval period. By paying a grand tribute to those Sangam 
poets, the poet-emperor duly acknowledges them with the recur- 
ring term canror in his magnum opus. Let us comprehend the 
following poem that portrays the aforesaid term. 
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puviyinuk kaniya yanra porultandu pulattirragi 
aviyagat turaigal tdhgi aintinai neriyalavic 
caviyurat telindu tannen rolukkam taluvic canror 
kciviyenak kidanda godavariyinai virar kandar. 

(KRM., Aranya Kandam, Surppanagaip Padalam 1) 

Perhaps, Kamban is the only poet, indeed, who employs the term 
canror in the sense of ‘the excellent poets of the Sangam works’. 
This is how the poet-emperor Kamban adds a diamond to the 
jeweled cap i.e. term canror in his times. The translation of the 
aforesaid poem by P.S. Sundaram (1991: 39) is as follows: 

They saw the river Godavari 5 
spread, an ornament to the earth, 
yielding rare goods fit for the land, 
with many ports over the five tracts 6 , 
clear, cool and regulated 
like the poetry of good men (canror). 1 
(Tr. P.S. Sundaram, 1991: 39) 

(N.B.: The parenthesis is added by the author) 

The term canror, however, is misinterpreted as ‘good men’ by a 
scholar Sundaram as he somehow misreads its connoted refe- 
rence. His interpretation i.e. “good men’ for the term canror in 
turn exactly means ‘nalldr’/‘nallavargal’ in Tamil which is a 
misplaced connotation contextually. Evidently, there exists no 
corroboration or compatibility between the terms ‘the poetry’ 
and ‘good men’ as he interprets the phrase “canror kavi” as “the 
poetry of good men’’. They are not supportive to each other, and 
apparently they stand apart. It could have been better, had the 
translator rendered the phrase ‘canror kavi’ as ‘the lyric of 
excellent poets’. 
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Canror - ‘The Great Tamils for Grand Tamil’ (20 th - 21 st Cen- 
tury): 

The same term canror, however, in the present context, refers to 
something completely different. Till the modern period, it has 
referred to male persons only. In recent times, the term canror 
has come to refer to “the distinguished Tamil lovers’ of both gen- 
ders, who are learned, holding political power, dignified posts, a 
sizeable wealth, good character etc. They are addressed as 
‘Tamilc Canror’ (The Great Tamils). As we are aware of the fact 
that during the last three decades, ‘the English Convent Schools’ 
emerged like anthills all over India, even in remote country side. 
Naturally, the Tamil Dignitaries/Savants are afraid of the spurt of 
the English Convent Schools that they will virtually ruin the very 
existence and progress of Tamil language in its own land. So they 
founded a forum called ‘ Tamilc Canror Per aval ’ 8 (Forum of 
Tamil Dignitaries) in the year 1992. This forum vehemently 
advocates the agenda that Tamil should be the medium of instruct- 
tion in all schools ranging from the private convent to matri- 
culation schools and also in all government aided public schools 
besides the state owned schools. Highlighting the significance of 
education through the Tamil medium, numerous events, seminars 
and rallies were held at various places especially in Chennai. On 
25 th April, 1999, one hundred well-wishers of Tamil progress 
under the banner of ‘ Tamilc Canror Peravai’ sat on hunger strike 
till death. Under the leadership of Professor T amilannal (R. Periya 
Karuppan, former Professor and Head, Department of Tamil 
Studies, Madurai Kamaraj University, Madurai, Tamil Nadu), the 
forum fought tooth and nail for the survival of Tamil in Tamil 
Nadu. There were a host of well-wishers for Tamil from political 
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parties, entrepreneurs from industries, dignitaries retired from the 
government services, esteemed educationists-Tamil professors- 
advocates et al. participated for the cause of Tamil. It is interesting 
to know that all these V.I.Ps arc referred to with the single phrase 
“Tamilc Canror” (“Tamil Dignitaries”) irrespective of their pro- 
fession, age and gender. Men from all walks of life, irrespective 
of profession, gender, or age joined the forum and took part in all 
its activities related to maintaining the supremacy of mother 
tongue i.e. Tamil in all business activities. Obviously, the mean- 
ing of the term canror in the above phrase is neither ‘wise men' 
nor ‘noble men’ but simply ‘the distinguished people’ dedicated 
to the welfare of the Tamil language who hold some prominent 
position in the society. So it is evident that the meaning of word 
canror has varied according to the socio-cultural-political impli- 
cations in the given period, as the meaning of many such words 
do. 

The discussion may be concluded here with the remarks of 
Ramanujan as he observed elsewhere (2006: 230-31) in an 
article “On translating a Tamil poem”: 

The translation must not only represent, but re-present, the 
original. One walks a tightrope between the To-language and the 
From-language, with a sense of double loyalty. A translator is an 
‘artist on oath’. Sometimes one may succeed only in re - presenting 
a poem, not in closely representing it. [...] If the representation in 
another language is not close enough, but still succeeds in 
‘carrying’ the poem in some sense, we will have two poems 
instead of one. 

That is why, evidently, we have several interpretations to a term 
like canror in the transcreation of poetry. The term canror, 
though had specifically meant “warriors’, yet not often referred 
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to ‘the noble men’ or ‘the men of virtues’ in Sangam age. The 
same term apparently denoted ‘noble people’ or ‘excellent men’ 
who had possessed ‘the five fine human qualities’ such as love, 
modesty, beneficence, benignant grace and truth in the post- 
Sangam period that wholly represents the Jain philosophy on 
human values. And yet, it also denoted ‘the great saints’ in the 
period of Bhakti Movement and ‘the pious people’ in modern 
period. Presently the term is used to refer to any person, a man or 
woman, youth or aged person who is known for his/her commit- 
ment to Tamil language’s welfare, holding some position either 
by power, knowledge, wealth, or character etc., in the society. 

So it is paramount that the task of the translator is to extract 
the essential sense of the SL and re- create or re-present it in the 
TL. At the end, it is only the translator who knows what to add 
and what to remove to re-create the essential spirit and soul of 
the original, and he or she has got the right to do that too. But it 
is very important for the translator to keep in mind the actual 
contextual meaning of any word or phrase from the SL while 
attempting to re- present it in another language. No translation 
has ever entirely satisfied its author, or the readers. The exact- 
ness of transcreation or re-presentation could be more or less 
perfect according to the circumstances, and also with the level of 
mastery of both the SL and the TL by the translator. 
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Notes 


* This essay is a revised version of my paper published with the 
same title in the JOURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF ASIAN 
STUDIES, Vol. XXII No. 2, Institute of Asian Studies, Chemman- 
cherry, Chennai - 600 119, March 2005, pp. 63-80. 

1. Canranmai (Sublimity /Virtue/Goodness): TKL. 981, 989, 990. 

2. Canrdr. TKL. 115, 118, 148, 197, 299, 328, 458, 656, 657, 802, 
840, 922, 923, 982, 985, 1014, 1078. 

3. Ndladiydr. Verses 68, 100, 126, 133, 151-154, 165, 179, 190, 227, 
255, 290, 295, 298, 316, 343, 344, 349, 356, 357, 368. 

4. Nirvana means release from the karmic bondage. When an enlight- 
ened human, such as an Arhat or Tirthankara, extinguishes his 
remaining aghatiya karmas and thus ends his worldly existence, it 
is called nirvana. Technically, the death of an Arhat is called 
nirvana , as he ends his worldly existence and attained liberation. 
Moksa (liberation) follows nirvana. However, the terms moksa and 
nirvana are often used interchangeably in the Jain texts. An Arhat 
becomes a siddha, the liberated one, after attaining nirvana. (For 
more details see: Jaini, Padmanabh, 2000, ‘Moksa and Nirvana are 
synonyms in Jainism’, in Collected Papers on Jaina Studies, 
Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass Publishers, p. 168, Source: https: 
//en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Moksha_(Jainism), Accessed on 25 th Oct. 
2015). 

5. Godavari is a perennial river of present Andhra Pradesh like the 
Kaviri river of Karnataka State. 

6. The five tracts/regions are kurinci (mountain region), mullai (forest 
region), marudam (fertile land region), neydal (seashore region) 
and pdlcii (uncultivable or barren-land region). 

7. The Prodigious or Excellent Poets of Sangam works. 

8. Tamilc Canrdr Peravai, No. 26, Sardar Patel Road, Adaiyar, 
Chennai - 600 020, Phone: 044- 24919353. 
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Ethical Principles in Sangam Culture* 


T amil is one of the most accomplished and ancient among the 
living languages of the world. So the Union Government of 
India duly recognized it as a classical language on 12 th October 
2004. It is, indeed, a matter of honour that deserves celebration. 
Tolkdppiyam (c. 200-100 B.C.), the earliest Tamil grammatical 
work and Pattuppattu and Ettuttogcii, the other acclaimed 
Sangam Literary works (c. 100 B.C.-A.D. 250), in fact, have laid 
the foundation for its delayed but due recognition of its classical 
status. These works came up during the “Heroic Age” (c. 3000 
B.C.-A.D. 300) when kingdoms emerged in Tamil Nadu at the 
expense of traditional tribal chieftains and lords. Themes of 
“Love and War” - the predominant subject matters of the ancient 
Tamil poetry formed the two eyes of the corpus - seemingly 
giving importance to the very notions of worldly life however 
with very much regard for the higher aims of life. The moral 
behaviours upheld and duties performed by man/woman at indi- 
vidual, familial and social level have all been described by poets 
so aesthetically in the aforesaid Sangam poems. This paper aims 
at analyzing the ethical principles and duties advocated by the 
poets of the erstwhile era and the responses of the ancient Tamils 
to their calling. 
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In the heroic age, ostensibly, the king was hailed as the lord 
of the land. In the quest of either safeguarding the people from 
the onslaught of the enemy kings or for establishing and expand- 
ing the boundaries of their territory, kings waged numerous 
battles/wars in ancient times. Arguably, the fearing nature and 
dominating sense of men are the two basic factors that forced 
wars in those heroic times. In the heroic period, people unani- 
mously hailed the brave men who excelled in warfare skills as 
their lord. It is a trend wherein the Sangam poets usually depict 
both the situations viz. ‘akatn ’ (pronounced aham ) and ‘puram ’ 
more closely to the realism than empty imaginings. The poets 
seem to have enjoyed good respect and regards from the kings as 
well as the common folk. They often serve as a link/bridge/ 
channel between kings and the public. Simultaneously, they also 
perform the duty of journalists socially committed; serve as an 
institution of public relations propagating the plans/project/ 
schemes of kings among the people. These ancient poets 
virtually term the ethical conduct and duties of the kings and the 
citizens by the Tamil word “aram”. 

Definition of Aram (Virtue): 

The term ‘ aram’ refers to divergent connotations such as 
‘refined behaviour’, ‘fine conduct’, ‘good habits’, ‘fine cus- 
toms’, ‘decent culture’ and ‘delightful justice’. It denotes more 
or less the meaning of the virtual Sanskrit term ‘ dharmci ’ which 
generally means ‘morals’ or ‘ethics’ in English, i.e. ‘right way of 
living and path of righteousness’. Whatever noble behaviours/ 
fine customs and individual/social duties are upheld and per- 
formed by men in the interest of familial and social life can be 
termed as 'aram' . In a nutshell, it simply means ‘ethical princi- 
ple’ or ‘code of conduct’ or ‘virtue’. Normally, noble behavi- 
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ours and fine duties of an individual, in course of time, get 
accepted by one and all. Eventually, they earn social recognition 
and thereby the status of permanence. The once dignified culture 
of an individual later becomes “ethical principle of society” 
when it duly gets legitimized and sanctified by common men in 
due course of time. 

Being Truthful - An Ethical Conduct: 

Out of all qualities, speaking truth or uttering faultless words is 
hailed as a universal virtuous conduct since ages. Especially, 
people of the Sangam age highly hail ‘pilaiya nanmoli’ (‘fault- 
less words’), (. Narrinai ( NRI) 10) as a superior ethical trait. They 
usually behave with “onru molindu adangiya kolgai” (“uttering 
truth and controlling senses”), ( Padirruppattu ( PPU ), 15). They 
really care for ethical codes by all means just to live a flawless 
life. Never have they consciously deviated from leading an 
honest life. The erstwhile society willfully maintains the truthful 
existence devoid of falsehood while elegantly upholding the 
valiant/chivalrous life. It sincerely believes that living graciously 
a life of virtue will bring forth everlasting reputation. “In this 
world that does not last forever, those who sought to last forever, 
died leaving their fame to last” - (Peruntalaic Cattanar, PNU. 
165). Needless to say, they are “the people [...] afraid of what 
others fear, will give up their lives for fame, but will not accept 
fame if it comes with dishonour, even if they were to gain the 
world” - (Kadalul Maynda Ilamperuvahidi, PNU. 182). They 
wish to lead the life of heroism at any cost. When a king Talaiya- 
lankanattuc Ceruvenra Nedunceliyan fears losing the battle, he 
unequivocally declares, “If I do not attack those enraged kings in 
harsh battles and ruin their drums. [...] Let the poets with great 
skill [...] sing not about it (his country)”, (PNU. 72). It is their 
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strong belief that in the higher world there is a place only for 
those who lived in this earth with soaring fame (MocikTranar, 
PNU. 50). In short, the Sangam people maintain the qualities of 
valour and uprightness as their two eyes just to excel in worldly 
as well as in heavenly life. 

There exists a perfect understanding among the people of 
Sangam period on the subjects such as the worldly and heavenly 
lives. They do believe in the existence of celestial life after their 
death. As a matter of faith, they consider anyone doing good 
deeds in the present life surely will have the delightful existence 
in the next birth. To this effect, they endorse the attribute of be- 
ing benevolent as a key factor. But they do not expect any sort of 
returns while being benevolent. The poet Paranar rightly eulo- 
gizes the generosity of the chieftain Pegan, one of the “Kadai 
Elu VaUalgal” (“The Last Seven Great Donors”) of ancient 
Tamil Nadu, as “he does not give anything considering that it is 
good for the next birth but is greatly generous, and does it be- 
cause it is virtuous to give, when he sees the poverty of others”, 
(PNU. 141). 

In a similar fashion, a poet Enicceri Mudamociyar candidly 
speaks about the same noble trait of Ay, another great donor as 
follows: “Ay is not like a merchant with fair prices who thinks 
that the good done in this birth will help the next one. His 
generosity is because of other noblemen before him who 
followed the right path!”, (PNU. 134). These aforesaid passages 
evidently do underline the code of virtuous conduct sincerely 
adhered to by the rulers of erstwhile Tamil Nadu. The ancient 
Tamils do not aspire for any dividends in return while doing 
good things to others but simply they uphold it as a way of their 
life. 
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Living the Family Life - A Fine Ethical Conduct: 

The Tamil word “aram” (ethical principle), as a suffix, is 
employed simultaneously to denote ‘illaram’, ‘family life’, and 
‘turavaram’ , ‘ascetic life’. But different sets of ethical tenets are 
advocated and practiced in the realms of family life and ascetic 
life. Out of all the ethical deeds, family life is hailed as the most 
sought after and meaningful by Indians. Of course, humans are 
born solo but they do not live in solitude. While reaching adult- 
hood, a man essentially needs a woman and vice versa. As we 
know, family life (wherein man and woman live with mutual 
understanding together as husband and wife) is duly recognized 
as the ever best system fashioned for man-kind to endure and 
excel well in all spheres. It is essentially a pre-requisite and a 
cardinal point for any human society. Slowly but steadily getting 
away from the obligations of family life is nothing but pious life. 
Leading family life is appreciated and advocated in the Sangam 
poems. The other life is not ever recommended. As family life is 
supposed to be built on ‘compassion’ and ‘love’, it is aptly 
denoted as ‘anburu kamam’ (affectionate/kind/caring love), 
(NRI. 389) in Tamil. This affectionate/concerned love essentially 
needs to be sanctified by society. So every human society frames 
a set of norms and regulations according to its own ethos. Indian 
marriage cum family life system, wherein a man and a woman 
are supposed to live together forever after their marriage, is 
really revered by foreigners especially by the Europeans. 

The ancient Tamil society pertinently hails the ‘the family 
life system’ as the most essential social scheme designed for 
human beings. In fact, the aspects of ‘kalavu ’ (clandestine love) 
and ‘karpu’ (married life) essayed aesthetically in the Sangam 
akam poems highlight the greatness of human love and its 
consummation. Needless to say, the human beings’ clandestine 
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love effectively matures well only in the married life. Karpu 
alone is entitled to beget children. Only in this system, man and 
woman as parents rear the children with love, take care of their 
problems with concern and ensure their progress in all spheres 
with commitment. Further, it is only the traditional family life 
which protects well the aged parents, entertains guests with great 
hospitality and feeds beggars. In a way, this system functions as 
the main handhold of society like a lever to the wheel of a 
chariot. 

In married life, there may be a dearth of materials but cer- 
tainly no place for unkindness. It is only in family life normally 
‘man and woman live with love, embrace each other and tear and 
share garments’, ( KLT . 18). In this realm, man is not a central or 
pivotal figure but the woman. The married woman becomes 
‘manaikku vilakku’ (Tight to the family/home’), (Aiyur Mudava- 
nar, PNU. 314, & Peyanar, AKU. 405); ‘kudikku vilakku’ (Tight 
to the clan/family’), (Madurai Marudan Ilanaganar, ANU. 184) 
since she illuminates her home with her grace. Wives feel really 
happy when their husbands acknowledge and appreciate the fine 
taste of the food that is cooked and served by them, (Kudalur 
Khar, KRT. 167). When women who manage the family are duly 
admired with some fine epithets highlighting their good quali- 
ties, their men are just stated as their husbands. For example, 
“manaikku vilakkagiya vanudal kanavan ”, (lit. “The husband of 
a woman with a bright forehead, who is a light to the home”), 
(Aiyur Mudavanar, PNU. 314), “ceyirtir karpin celilai kana- 
va(n)”, (lit. “The husband to a woman of faultless purity”), 
(Irumbidarttalaiyar, PNU. 3: 6), “pavaiyanna nalldl kanavan”, 
(lit. “The husband to a fine woman as beautiful as a doll”), 
(Kabilar, PPU. 61: 4), “cend.ru narunudal celilai kanavafn )”, 
(lit. “The husband to a lady with fragrant even afar, wearing 
glowing jewels and a fine forehead”), (Kabilar, PPU. 65: 10), 
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“vandar kundal ontodi kanava(n)”, (lit. “The husband of a 
woman who bears bee swarming fragrant hairs and bright 
bangles”), (Perunkunrur Rdar, PPU. 90: 50). Thus, evidently in 
the scheme of Tamil society, woman is rightly identified and 
addressed as the principal figure of home making. It is true that 
since ages women are the personae who earnestly shoulder the 
responsibility of managing their homes. Their counterparts are 
only supporting their cause by providing the required money or 
materials or wealth. The wedded life throws various challenges 
to man, makes him become mature and perfect in due course of 
time. So naturally living the family life is highly respected and 
praised throughout India. 

Ascetic life is juxtaposed to the domestic life. This is 
impractical for ordinary men to adhere to. The Sangam poets , 
who hail the life of love and war, never recommend the life of 
hermits to Tamils. As such, there is no literary evidence in the 
Sangam poems which refers to someone embracing the life of 
renunciation. Apparently, asceticism is not the way of Tamil 
culture. Evidently, the Sangam corpus has advocated/addressed 
certain ethics for mankind to live the worldly life for the fullest 
happiness. 

Extramarital Relationship - An Immoral Trait: 

Man has the habit of ‘keeping’ or ‘maintaining extramarital 
relationship’ with woman since evolution. The adulterous or 
illicit relationship is a universal phenomenon. Though essayed 
aesthetically in the marudam (sulking over the unfaithfulness of 
husband) poems of Sangam classics but never it is welcomed or 
appreciated by anyone. Some men who live in the region of 
fertile lands ‘keep’ other women deceptively for sexual pleasure 
and become disloyal to their wives. Thereupon, men of nobility 
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candidly condemn it. They rebuke the unfaithful husbands. Not 
that adultery affects an individual’s pride/dignity alone but 
damages more the reputation of his entire family members. 
Thereby, the ethos of family system is shattered; the societal 
virtue is worn out. Though not always for monetary benefits the 
extramarital relationship (which sometimes ends in prostitution) 
exists in society yet the Sangam poets censure it and reprimand 
the disloyal husbands out-rightly for its negative consequences. 
Poets do not spare even the kings when they become unfaithful 
to their wives. The chieftain Pegan, mentioned elsewhere, known 
for his strange generosity 1 , starts living with another woman 
leaving his wife Kannagi in distress. Coming to know about his 
unfaithfulness to his wife, poets such as Paranar, Kabilar, Aricil 
Khar, and Perunkunrur Kilar voice their concern and disappro- 
val, though separately but they all join on one issue. They bring 
the pathetic situation of his wife to his notice in order to make 
him upright. “Who is that pitiable woman unable to hold back 
her flowing tears, her breasts wet, and she cried constantly, 
sounding like a sad flute”, (Kabilar, PNU. 143), “It is cruel that 
you don’t show any compassion to a young woman in great 
grief’, (Paranar, PNU. 144); “The gift I beg from you is that you 
mount your tall chariot strung with bells and remove the anguish 
of your wife. Please show compassion!”, (Paranar, PNU. 145); 
“We do not want your wealth or precious jewels. May that stay 
with you! If you want to give me a gift, then please hitch your 
fast horses to your tall chariot, and go to your young wife 
wearing fine jewels, in great despair, wasting away through your 
cruelty”, (Aricil Khar, PNU. 146); “Grant me the gift of you 
going to your wife today, the beautiful dark woman, who 
yesterday, stood alone in despair”, (Perunkunrur Kdar, PNU. 
147), thus they all express their grief to the great Pegan in 
unison. Though it is a delicate, personal matter of the chieftain 
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and his wife yet these poets do not hesitate to advise and admo- 
nish him. They are not even worried about facing the possible 
wrath of the chieftain. As these great poets are really concerned 
for the blissful family life, the societal virtue, they voluntarily 
speak their heart only to see him and his wife united. This is one 
of the typical characteristics of the bards who uphold the ethics 
of noble men in every spirit. 

Drinking of Ka\ (Toddy) - A Justifiable Habit: 

Drinking of ‘ kal’ (toddy, a variety of country liquor), is part of 
Tamils’ food culture since time immemorial. Unhealthy liquor or 
spurious alcohol has replaced the kal for a quite long time. Need- 
less to say, the bad habit becoming addiction after sometime is 
ruining lakhs and lakhs of individuals, numerous families, and 
ethos of Indian society beyond one’s perception. So thoughtful 
individuals as well as most Indian State governments are now-a- 
days severely censuring the consumption of liquor, alcohol, 
whisky, brandy etc. for their negative consequences. However, 
the habit of consuming kal is not condemned in the Sangam age. 
Rather it has earned social and royal recognition. It is said that in 
the houses of small towns comprising a few settlements, liquor is 
brewed for consumption, (Ilavettanar, PNU. 329: 1). Tamil kings 
often treat poets, bards and minstrels serving them with kal, 
(Paranar, PPU. 43), and “un tuvai adicil” (rice cooked with 
mutton i.e. Biryani in Persian), (Paranar, PPU. 45). This is stri- 
kingly vouched also in the following poem 2 (PNU. 235) sung by 
the poetess Avvaiyar. She indeed laments as follows when the 
chieftain Adiyaman, her patron and close friend, expires: 

If he had a little toddy, he would give it to us. 

Not any longer. If he had abundant toddy, he would 
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give it to us and happily drink the leftover as we 
sang to him. Not any longer. If he had a little rice, 
he would set it on many dishes. Not any longer. 

If he had heaps of rice, he would set it out on many dishes. 
Not any longer. Whenever he came upon bones full of meat, 
he would give it to us. Not any longer. Whenever arrows 
and lances crossed the battlefield, he stood there. 

Not any longer. With his hands with orange fragrance, 
he would stroke my hair with its stench of meat. Not any 
longer. 

(Avvaiyar, PNU. 235: 1-9, Tr.: Vaidehi) 3 

From the above poem, it is clear that not only men but women 
also did consume kal, the country liquor in ancient times. It may 
be mentioned here that kings usually enjoy the life every day as 
women serve fragrant and cool wine brought in fine ships by the 
Greeks, pouring from finely made golden pitchers (Madurai 
Kanakkayanar Maganar NakkTranar, PNU. 56). Not only they 
have enjoyed the life of merry-making, but offer the same to 
their subjects too. They serve kaj along with mutton rice to their 
warriors during or after the war especially after the victory. So 
consuming toddy and eating mutton food are not censured as 
unethical deeds in those days. Evidently, it is the food culture of 
the day honoured by everyone. But this has become a subject of 
condemnation in the post-Sangam period i.e. the period of 
‘Didactic Literature’ (c. A.D. 300-600). 

Ethical Principles in Puram (Exterior) Life: 

Undisputedly the king is the ultimate power house or the crown 
of the patriarchal Sangam society. A king, as per the Yedic 
sastras 4 , is supposed to uphold five kinds of dharmas such as his 
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kul a dharma (the observance peculiar to his dynasty/clan), desa 
dharma (duty towards (his) country), mata dharma (duty 
towards religion), jana dharma (duty towards (his) people), and 
apad dharma (duty at the times of emergency/calamity). In the 
quest of adhering to the aforesaid dharmas, the king has to carry 
out battles/wars at times. Though waging wars is a matter of 
military sphere yet they ought to be conducted as per certain 
norms or principles laid down thereof. 

In fact, ethical principles are supposedly adhered to in puram 
(exterior) life more than that of akam (interior) sphere. While 
invading another country or waging wars or annexing a neigh- 
bouring country, certain norms are upheld by the erstwhile Tamil 
kings. The ancient Tamils then witness “the kings with righteo- 
usness who fought a valiant war”, (Kalattalaiyar, PNU. 62: 7) 5 . 
The kings do always inform their counterparts rightly about their 
intended war against them through a proper missionary. They 
earnestly advise cows, Brahmins, women, patients and childless 
people to stay away safely from the battlefields. This has been 
well illustrated in the following poem 6 penned by Nettimaiyar 
who sings for the king Pandiyan Palyagasalai Mudukudumip 
Peruvajudi. 

He announces in a righteous manner, “Cows, 

Brahmins with the nature of cows, women, those 
who are sick, and those living in the Southern 
Land with no gold-like sons to perform precious 
last rites, take refuge! We are ready to shoot 
volleys of arrows!” 

(Nettimaiyar, PNU. 9: 1-6, Tr. Vaidehi) 7 

Though king Peruvajudi wishes to be victorious yet he shows his 
kind heart by adhering to the certain norms of wars. He does not 
wish enemy’s innocent people to lose their lives. So he informs 
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them well in advance to stay away from the battlefield. Not only 
these people’s lives are spared but also other people like 
cowards, men who run away from battlefield, young children, 
and old-aged people are also equally spared from attack. This 
has been adhered to as a virtue of war in those times. 

Before venturing out on wars, kings customarily seek fortune 
from a soothsayer. This virtue of Tittle tradition’ has seemingly 
been described in the following Purandniiru poem. “A sooth- 
saying old woman scatters paddy and water and tells omens to 
the people who listen to her oracle”, (Marokkattu Nappasalai- 
yar, PNU. 280). The erstwhile kings adhere to the ethics of 
waging battles/wars only during daytime (Idaikkunrur Kilar, 
PNU. 79). Warriors usually stay in camps during nights. Battles 
are seldom conducted in fertile lands. Barren lands and sandy 
regions are the venues chosen for battles. The place names such 
as Vennip Parantalai and Talaiyalankanam, the venues of erst- 
while battles, do certify the aforesaid statement. 

In the Sangam age, kings desire to fight with enemies who 
willingly wage battle. Kings then entertain the ethical principle 
of forgiving their enemies when they surrender in battles. For 
instance, the kings Imayavaramban Nedunceraladan and Colan 
Ilancetcenni earnestly accept the tributes from their opponent 
kings when they concede their defeats and surrender themselves 
voluntarily (Kurunkohyur Khar, PNU. 17 & Unpodi Pasunku- 
daiyar, PNU. 10). It is not an ethos of kings in Sangam times 
hiding themselves inside their palaces without waging war when 
their forts are besieged by enemies. The poet Kovur Khar in the 
following poem {PNU. 44) 8 chides the king Nedui ik illi for his 
inaction - neither has he surrendered nor has he confronted his 
estranged cousin, the king Nalankilli, when the latter besieges 
his palace. The poet speaks to him straight without worrying for 
his life. He rightly spells out the virtue of martial laws as 
follows: 
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If you are righteous, open the gates and tell him 

that it is his. If you live by martial laws, open and fight! 

If you are without righteousness or martial courage 
and just hide on one side within your high walls, 
your gates with sturdy headers closed, it is cause for shame! 
(Kovur Kilar, PNU. 44: 11-16, Tr.: Vaidehi) 9 

Victory or defeat is immaterial for righteous kings. But one of 
the moral principles of kings in ancient times is to fight valiantly 
with their enemies in the battlefields. Running away from battle- 
fields, bearing wounds on back and becoming prisoners of alien 
kings are considered ill-reputations of self-esteemed kings. The 
imposing kings always wish to have an honorable death while 
fighting in the battlefields. A king Ceraman Nedunceraladan 
once gets defeated by his counterpart Karikal Colan. Thereby he 
bears wounds in his back. Hugely embarrassed that he bears a 
wound on his back, the disgraced king feels utterly sad. 
Ashamed of the wound on his back, he starved himself to death 
by sitting, facing the north at the Vennip Parantalai battlefield. 
We come across this sort of high ethics adhered by kings in 
several poems of Puratn anthology (Kalattalaiyar, PNU. 65 & 
Vennik Kulattiyar, PNU. 66). Along with such noble kings, 
sometimes their friends also sacrifice their lives. Thus they show 
their loyal and true friendship. The poet/bard Picirandaiyar, a 
great friend of Kopperuncolan whom he has never seen/met 
before, carries out this extraordinary/unbelievable act. The king 
has problems with his own sons who rise up in arms against him. 
He feels that they have disgraced his lineage. So he sits facing 
north, starves himself to death. Along with him sit his great soul- 
mate Picirandaiyar and other poets, facing north and starve 
themselves to death (Kopperuncolan, PNU. 214-16). These poets 
once hugely benefitted and enjoyed the largesse of the generous 
king. Now they desire to repay their debt by joining him at death 
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and showing their solidarity. This is the ethics that they consider 
as more important than their own lives. What they ever seek is 
‘narpeyar’ (good name) or ‘pugaV (honour) in their life time as 
well as in their death. But certainly they do not wish to have 
‘nan ’ (shame) or ‘poll (blame) in their private or public life. 
That is why, the king Ceraman Perunceraladan (known for his 
martial courage and skill) - chooses to die facing north since he 
bears a wound on his back when he is defeated by the Cola king 
Karikalan at Venni battlefield (Kalattalaiyar, PNU. 65). In a 
similar fashion, another king also does the same but for a 
different reason. The king Ceraman Kanaikkal Irumporai is once 
defeated by the Colan Cenkannan at Kahimalam battle. He is 
imprisoned, put into a small cell and ill-treated. Feeling thirsty, 
he asks for a glass of water. Least bothered about his request, a 
royal servant brings water after much delay. Feeling utterly sad 
about the ill-treatment, he refuses to quench his thirst and dies 
without sipping even a drop of water. Before his death, he him- 
self vouches his high moral in the following poem 10 in which his 
“super ego” is adeptly demonstrated. In the Sangam times, while 
to a woman chastity is hailed greater than her life, to a man it is 
self-esteem. Let us see, how the poem brilliantly evokes the sky- 
high ethos to our amusement. 

If a child was stillborn or bom as a mass of flesh, 
my ancestors, even though they knew it was not human, 
treat it as such and cut it with a sword. It has now 
come to this, and I’m sitting here suffering like a dog 
in chains, not cut up like a hero, without any mental 
strength, pleading for a little food to those who are 
without generosity, to calm down the fire 
in my stomach. What will this world think about me? 
(Ceraman Kanaikkal Irumporai, PNU. 74, Tr.: Vaidehi) 11 
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It is clear that just in the interest of saving their personal repu- 
tation, distinguished personalities like poets, warriors and kings 
have sacrificed their own lives in the bygone era. In a similar 
fashion, some women of high culture also have shown their high 
moral values by ending their lives so as to save their dignity or 
chastity. Unable to bear the loss of their beloved royal husbands, 
and to save themselves from the likely sexual exploitation of 
enemy kings, some erstwhile queens have ended their lives. 
These royal women, who once lived as queens, do not wish to be 
slaves or subordinates to alien kings. So they wishfully put an 
end to their lives by entering into the burning pyre with the body 
of their spouses. This pan Indian custom is known as ‘sati’ in 
Sanskrit/ Ary an tradition. This painful, irrational but eulogizing 
custom is earnestly adhered to by a queen namely Perunkop- 
pendu when her husband Ollaiyur Tanda Bhudap Pandiyan 
becomes deceased (Perunkoppendu, PNU. 246 & Maduraip 
Peralavayar, PNU. 247). Though she is from an ancient royal 
clan and can survive with a minimum damage to her reputation 
yet she does not wish to live but chooses to die with highly lau- 
dable chastity or dignity. Perhaps, this is a typical ethical 
principle of royal women that we come across in those historic 
times. Though it is a custom not welcomed by everyone but 
upheld at individual level by such women for personal reasons. 
Some noble people try their level best to save the erstwhile 
queen from such self-annihilation however unsuccessfully. 
Strangely, she finds fault with their humanitarianism and blames 
them as indulging in conniving in the poem 12 as follows: 

You noble men! You noble men! 

You don’t let me go, you don't let me die, 

you scheming noble men! 

I am not a woman who desires to eat 
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a cut open seeded curved cucumber with stripes 
like that of a squirrel, 

or boiled velai leaves without fragrant ghee. 

I don't desire to eat old rice with water squeezed out, 
mixed with ground white sesame and tamarind. 

I am not one who wants to sleep on a bed of gravel, 
without a mat. 

The funeral pyre of black twigs might be fearful to you. 

It is not fearful to me 

who has lost my broad-shouldered husband. 

A pond with thick-petaled, blooming lotus blossoms 
and a fire are both same to me ! 

(Perankoppendu, PNU. 246, Tr.: Vaidehi) 13 

It seems that this ethos is duly sanctified at societal level only for 
royal queens. The same is not upheld/adhered to by women of 
other strata. Wives of those men - who die not by taking part in 
battles/wars but naturally - do not end their lives in this fashion. 
However, “They chop off their hairs, remove their bangles and 
just eat water-lily seeds”, (Tayankanniyar, PNU. 250); “Abandon 
their jewels, shave their heads, eat the tiny seeds of ambal 
(water-lily)”, (Marokkattu Nappasalaiyar, PNU. 280). These 
women seem to have enjoyed the support of their family 
members and social protection. Having backing from their kith 
and kin and no threat to their chastity/modesty, the women sans 
the queens of Sangam age do not embrace the “udan kattai 
erudal” ( sati ) but have led their lives peacefully. This horrifying 
custom though inhuman and unlawful but is still prevalent here 
and there in some parts of north India under the nose of 
patriarchal social norms. The Brahmin Tamil women till recently 
are observing this tradition, either willfully or otherwise. They 
shave off their heads, not sport the kuhgumappottu (vermilion 
tilak) on their foreheads, remove their bangles; shun their jewels, 
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attire saffron clothes, eat only non-spicy foods, and sleep on the 
floor with no usual beds. The non-Brahmin Tamil women, while 
adhering sincerely to all the norms justified customarily in their 
widowhood lives, however, do not attire the saffron saree s as 
their counterparts do. It is, indeed, quite surprising that the non- 
Brahmin Tamil women of Sangam period too have shaved off 
their heads like the Brahmin Tamil women who are observing 
the ritual since ages. 

King - Embodiment of Ethical Principles: 

In the Sangam era, the king has been considered as the life force 
of his country while citizens the bodies. The ancient kingdoms 
are ruled by kings keeping themselves as the central/pivotal 
figures. In the bygone era, “Rice is not life! Water is not life! 
The king is life for his wide world”, (Mociklranar, PNU. 186). 
A poet Madurai Marudan Ilanaganar while underlining the signi- 
ficance of ethical factors to the king Pandiyan Ilavandigaip Pallit 
Tunciya Nanmaran says: “Even though a king is bestowed with 
four kinds of armies comprising of murderous elephants with 
fierce rage, proud swift horses, tall chariots with rising flags and 
foot soldiers with strength in their hearts and desire for battles, 
yet his esteemed righteousness is the foremost factor (which 
commands high respect in the eyes of public) that ensures real 
victory”, {PNU. 55). While elaborating more on the subject and 
greeting the king, he earnestly requests him to be courteous even 
to the subjects of his enemies. So he adds: “Not thinking that 
they arc ‘ours’ and being unjust to favour them, and not hurting 
others because they are ‘not ours’, with bravery and manliness 
like the sun, with coolness like the moon and charitable like the 
sky, possessing these three great virtues, may you live a long 
life, so that there will not be people in need without anything!”. 
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The ethical principle stand of the poet is nothing but advocating 
for “universal brotherhood' in the poem. The same ethical notion 
has been essayed elsewhere also in some poems of the Sangam 
classics. For instance, the poet Kadiyalur Uruttiran Kannanar 
while praising the impeccable reigning of the king Ilantiraiyan 
says that the latter is greater than the three great kings (Cera, 
Cola and Pandiya kings) with armies of roaring drums who 
protect lives on this wide earth. The king's faultless splendor is 
greater than right-whorled conch from the wide ocean ( Perum - 
pan Arruppadai, lines 32-36). The same poet in another poem 
lauds King Karikal Valavan (Cola dynasty) when the latter has 
established “aram nilaiyiya agan attil” (lit. “For justice to stay a 
huge kitchen”), a huge free feeding kitchen for public in his 
capital city Kavirippumpattinam ( Pattinappalai , Line 43). Thus, 
the poet hails the noble acts of kings who protect the people of 
even enemy kings and provide free public kitchen to his country 
people as a righteous act that one can wish. In short, doing any 
good thing is considered as an ethical deed in olden days. “If a 
person is not in a position to do any good deed, at least, he/she 
should avoid doing any harm to others. That itself, becomes an 
ethical act”, thus opines the poet Nariveruut Talaiyar in the 
following poem 14 . 

You noble men! You noble men! 

Your white hairs are like the bones 
of a carp! Your skin is wrinkled! Your 
old age is fruitless, noble men! 

You will feel sad when the one with fierce 
power and sharp axe comes to tie you up. 

Even if you don’t do good deeds, avoid 
doing bad ones ! If you do that, it will bring 
joy to all, and also lead you on a good path! 

(Nariveruut Talaiyar, PNU. 195, Tr.: Vaidehi) 15 
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Needless to say, this is the virtuous act one can easily adhere to 
at any point of time in his/her life span. Isn’t it? Yet again the 
same poet advises another king Ceraman Kopperunceral in 
another poem as follows: “I have to tell you something! Protect 
your country like you would guard a child, without being in the 
company of those who will go to unending hell without any 
grace or kindness”, (Nariveruut Talaiyar, PNU. 5). He expects a 
king should protect his people just like the way a mother guards 
her children. At the same time he warns that the king should be 
away from the company of bad elements which will be good for 
him as well as his countrymen. 

Like a mother to her children, the king is supposed to treat 
all his people with no partiality like the pointer of a balance that 
measures large quantities (Kari Khar, PNU. 6). He should not 
flatter someone because they are strong; must not put down 
anyone because they are weak. He is not allowed to beg from 
others and need not deny to others when asked for help (Pereyil 
Muruvalar, PNU. 239). These poets further aspire that if a king 
holding absolute authority wishes to be admired by everyone 
then he has to be away from the dominion and demonic traits as 
they corrupt him and damage his reputation. The aforesaid poets 
in general do expect the erstwhile kings to possess together of 
the two traits such as ‘valour’ and ‘munificence’ simultaneously. 
In fact, they glorify the munificence attribute of kings more than 
their valour. They willfully greet the kings to become extra- 
ordinary hosts to the bards who visit them at their royal courts. 
In a long poem Porunar Arruppadai 16 , the poet Mudattamak 
Kanniyar (through the mouth of one bard) vividly describes, 
though to some extent unrealistically, the compassionate attitude 
and pleasing attribute of the king Karikal Valavan who capti- 
vates a bal'd, his guest. The bard discloses his delightful feelings 
as follows: 
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The king treated me like a relative, 
was one with me desiring friendship, 
made me stay near him with hospitality 
and kind words, and looked at 
me with unending kindness that 
melted me and chilled my bones. 

He removed my tom clothes drenched 
in sweat, patched with different 
threads and ruled by lice and nits, and 
gave me clothing filled with flower designs, 
so fine like the skin of a snake, 
that I was unable to see the weave. 

(Mudattamak Kanniyar, Porunar Arruppadai, 

Lines 74-83, Tr.: Vaidehi) 17 

After providing proper clothes to the bard, the king has served 
him with more and more rounds of liquors in golden bowls 
through his pretty maid servants (Ibid., Lines 85—86). He has 
also made him stay on one side of his rich palace. So the latter 
has slept well. Thereby his mental distress vanished (Ibid., Lines 
84-93). Then the king provided him a large quantity of rice food 
cooked with thick thigh meat of sheep (Ibid., Lines 102-05). He 
has entertained him with music and dance performances per- 
formed by beautiful female artists (Ibid., Lines 109-11). Finally, 
while seeing off the bard though reluctantly, the king gifted him 
a herd comprised of bull elephants along with their females and 
calves and showered him with lots of gifts again and again (Ibid., 
Lines 125-29). Thus, he extended the royal hospitality to the 
poor bard with his big heart and virtually ended the poverty of 
the latter. Though this long poem sounds a bit unrealistic but 
speaks beautifully of the pathetic condition of the bard and the 
big heart of the king simultaneously to our amusement. These 
are the traits of high principles earnestly expected by the poets of 
the bygone era from their kings who excel in battles. 
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Ethical Principles Adhered to in Magatpar Kanci (War Ensu- 
ing from Seeking Girl in Marriage): 

In the Sangam times, battles used to take place for several 
reasons. It is heartening to know that strangely sometimes, in the 
heroic age, wars also have been waged when some kings come 
seeking a girl in marriage from a royal clan. This peculiar cate- 
gory of showing one’s muscle power to enemy kings is known as 
“ Magatpar Kanci” (lit. magcd - daughter > female, pal = gender 
or related/through, kanci - impermanence/transience i.e. ‘ephe- 
meral life ensuing through daughter/female’) in Tamil. Perhaps, 
this may be a heroic trait of ancient Tamil kings who does not 
wish to compromise with the sworn enemies by any means. 
Details of battles that ensued in refusing to give daughter in 
marriage to kings are vividly described in several puram poems 
(in Purananuru alone 21 poems i.e. 336 through 356). These 
poems describe very strange situations where the three mighty 
Tamil kings (kings from Cera, Cola and Pandiya dynasties) come 
for the hands of young girls from ancient clans, which refuse 
their daughters for marriage. When they are confronted, the 
fathers and brothers of the girls fight with their weapons and 
chase away the suitors. The suitors cause terrible damages to the 
towns. The people in such towns then live constantly in fear. 
Genuine feelings and nice gestures from unfriendly kings are 
invariably doubted. “The desire of “self-protection” or “expand- 
ing the territory of kingdom” often drives the chieftains/kings to 
wage wars on some pretext or other” (Rajagopal 2015: 83). 

In the ancient Tamil culture, it seems, marriages between 
adults have taken place only after their courtship. Perhaps, no 
conventional/traditional marriage system solemnized by parents 
does exist then. When the kings from the three great dynasties 
formally seek the hand of a beautiful girl from her parents of 
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ancient clan, they are snubbed due to their arrogance and hosti- 
lity prevailing already between them. Consequently, battles take 
place. The kings, as they are monarchs, speak harshly to the 
parents of girls resulting in wars. See how the people of an 
ancient city express about the situation of animosity that prevails 
between the kings in the following poem 18 . 

The king wipes the sweat from his forehead with the tip 
of his spear and speaks harshly. Her father does not say 
anything rude or humble. If this is their policy, the 
dark, pretty young girl with sharp teeth and moist pretty 
eyes with streaks is like a small fire kindled with wood. 

She is a terror to this town where she was born! 

(Madurai Marudan Ijanaganar, PNU. 349, Tr.: Vaidehi) 19 

In the Sangam period, as the following literary evidences 
suggest, the girls’ parents of ancient clan simply do not accept 
the matrimonial alliances from the mighty kings. Probably, it 
may be due to their fear that the latter would usutp their land and 
wealth unscrupulously and would make them their subjects 
forever. Besides their fear, the small kings expect the mighty 
kings to behave with courteousness, humility and decency while 
seeking their girls in matrimonial alliance. In the absence of 
these fine gestures, the girls’ parents do out-rightly reject the 
alliances of mighty kings. Thereby a number of battles have been 
waged in the ancient Tamil society. This has been evidently 
essayed in several poems as follows: 

“If the three great victorious kings, wearing on their heads strands 
of neem, dtti, and palm come with bows, but do not pay homage to 
him, he will not give his naive daughter”, (Kunrur Khar, PNU. 
338); “The father of the young girl will not give her to the king, 
even though he begs for her”, (Paranar, PNU. 341); “Her father 
will not agree to give her in marriage [...] even if they come asking 
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for her, kings who are victorious in battles”, (Madurai Padaimanga 
Manniyar, PNU. 351); Her brothers do not want wealth. They will 
not give her to any man who is not their equal. They desire to enter 
battles”, (Adainedum Kalviyar, PNU. 345); “Even if he were given 
valuable gifts equal to Urandai with white paddy fields, a town 
ruled by Tittan who trades in toddy, the man of imposing virtues 
will not accept them”, (Paranar, PNU . 352). 

The aforesaid references thus highlight the heroic culture of 
ancient Tamils who wish to have a respectable and sovereign life 
of their own. This is a unique dignity of erstwhile kings addres- 
sed empirically in a handful of Purananuru poems. 

Ethical Principles Addressed/Adhered to by Poets: 

Poets, the real personae, are significant characters in the Sangam 
anthologies who often address a volume of ethical principles or 
moral codes and conducts to individuals, public and kings. 
Among them, there are a number of bards/minstrels, “the wan- 
dering tribal encyclopedias” (Ramanujan 1985: 290) who tangi- 
bly enlist numerous ethical principles that one can uphold in his/ 
her personal and public life. All the poets virtually underline the 
importance of moral values and their benefits for everyone to 
have a blissful life in the world. The poets/bards are, indeed, the 
men of wisdom, audacity, integrity who usually possess most 
impeccable qualities. They command good respect from kings as 
well as the public simultaneously. Being a part of their societies, 
they are personally aware of people’s feelings and problems as 
well as their expectations from their kings. Having a close con- 
tact with the rulers, they also are aware of the latter’s obliga- 
tions, convictions and compulsions in governing their countries 
effectively. So the poets often serve the dual roles commendably 
together - as a representative of the public as well as a propa- 
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gating agency of the kings’ policies. Although they are VIPs yet 
they all apparently live ‘the life of hand to mouth’. Hence, they 
often visit and praise patrons/chieftains/kings aiming for gifts 
and financial aids. It is true that sometimes they eulogize their 
patrons a bit unrealistically but do not exaggerate the fine quali- 
ties that are not to be. “In order to live, I do not lie. I am telling 
the truth”, thus states the poet Madurai Marudan Ilanaganar to 
his patron Nancil Valluvan ( PNU . 139). The same is also uttered 
by other poets Vanparanar and Uraiyur Enicceri Mudamociyar to 
their kings Kopperu Nalli and Ay Andiran respectively as 
follows: “I praise you for the desired wealth that you acquired by 
strong efforts, without any weakness. [...] I do not sing the 
praises of kings with no pride or sing about things that they did 
not do. My eloquent tongue will not do that”, (PNU. 148); “May 
those like me not sing to the wealthy with no pride, who don't 
understand even a little bit, even if we sing standing right near 
them!”, (PNU. 75). The poets thus adhere to an ethical principle 
of speaking about the facts tangibly though for personal gains. 
However, they do admonish/condemn their patrons, purely on 
the humanitarian ground, when they find fault with them. 

Often and again, several poets praise the kings who wage 
battles with others. As the poets see waging wars as a moral act 
of kings, they intently portray the horrific scenes of battlefields. 
They justify the wars and the destructive acts of kings as the 
latter are bound to show their love and responsibility towards 
their country people. In this respect, the poets just act as a 
propagating agency of their kingdoms and eulogizing the heroic 
deeds of kings. For instance, let us see the following utterances 
here: “The king Ilamperuncenni to do his duty to citizens 
finished his impending (war) work; ruined Pah fort which is 
(strong) like copper, and chopped the heads of new Vadugars 
and killed them”, (Idaiyan Cendankorranar, ANU. 375); “O 
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Valavan riding your elegant chariot! There remains nothing in 
your enemy countries where there were prosperous towns, 
where, instead of mud, they used fish to block holes of dams 
with sounds of cool flowing water!”, (Karunkulal Adanar, PNU. 
7); “May your garlands wither assaulted by the fragrant smoke of 
flames rising from the lands of your enemies!”, (Kari Kilar, 
PNU. 6). But a poet named Adainedum Kalviyar just rejects this 
aforesaid notion and says, “the one (king) who spreads hostile 
fire and smoke and fight is a man possessed of ‘panbil anmai’ 
(without manliness or character)”, (PNU. 344). 

Being a part of the public, the poets duly acknowledges the 
ethical principles upheld by kings in several instances. They also 
do express their aspirations in this regard. A poet Ancil Andaiyar 
says, “A man who does not deviate from the path of the wise 
men or nobles is a virtuous person”, (NRI. 233). Another poet 
named Palaik Kaudamanar, a Brahmin by lineage, enlists the 
following simple but deterring ethical principles to the king 
Palyanaic Celkelu Kuttuvan for a just faultless reigning in the 
following Padirruppattu poem 211 : 

Excesses of anger, lust, joy, fear, lying, 
kindness, harsh treatment of criminals and 
other such traits are hindrances in this world 
for a just king with faultless wheel of power. 

(Palaik Kaudamanar, PPU. 22: 1-4, Tr.: Vaidehi) 21 

Again the same poet, true to his Brahmin lineage, explicitly 
advises the same king to adhere to the ethical codes of respecting 
the Brahmins as follows: “You listen to virtuous Brahmins who 
follow the six noble traditions of chanting, performing rituals, 
chanting for others, performing rituals for others, donating and 
receiving”, (PPU. 24). However, a king cum poet Colan Nalan- 
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killi equitably emphasizes, “If a king is imploring his subjects to 
pay him heavy taxes then he is possessed of ‘kiiril anmai’ 
(lacking manliness) and his kingship is a burdensome one”, 
(PNU. 75). 

While the poets are really happy over the ethical conduct of 
kings, they wholeheartedly greet/bless the rulers as follows: “O 
king Poraiyan (Kudakko Ilanceral Irumporai) with an army with 
spears and a just scepter! You are adored and praised every day 
by the citizens of your country and by celestials in the upper 
world. You rule without blemish, and you are victorious in 
battles. May you live without diseases”, (Perunkunrur Kijar. 
PPU. 89); “May you (the king Peruncorru Udiyan Ceraladan) 
never be shaken like the Mount Podiyam, like the Himalayas 
with its golden summits”, (Muranciyur Mudinaganar, PNU. 2); 
“May he [...] our king Kudumi (Pandiyan Palyagasalai Mudu- 
kudumip Peruvahtdi) live for a many years, more than the grains 
of sand on the banks of PahruU river with fine water”, (Netti- 
maiyar, PNU. 9). From these passages, we can comprehend how 
far these poets desire and wish their kings to be the upholders of 
righteousness to his subjects. 

Humanitarianism - An Ethical Conduct: 

Almost all the Sangam poets do advocate the principle of 
humanism just for the welfare of humankind. A poet in Kalit- 
togai anthology says, “The human beings who with no graces 
and sense of justice, instill fear in others and do not do any good 
deeds to his/her fellow beings are just unjust people”, ( KLT . 
120). Needless to say, numerous battles have been and are being 
waged since historical times till date especially in the absence of 
humanism among human beings. Due to the wars, ‘countless 
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cities, and numerous forts are destroyed’, ( PNU . 6, 16, 23, 37, 
57, 97, 224); ‘plentiful of fertile lands are ruined’, (PNU. 15, 37, 
40, 52, 57) beyond repairing. ‘The place which caught in battles 
is ruined. So spread there sponge gourd; houses are ruined; elk 
occupy the town’s square’ (ANU. 373). ‘The once prosperous 
towns are gravely robbed’ (PNU. 7). “O Valavan! The lights lit 
by your armies in the towns of enemies are still burning, so there 
are loud crying sounds. Since you plundered the prosperous city 
with your elegant chariot, there is nothing left” (Ibid.). 

Being responsible citizens, the poets show their agony and 
despair over such man-made disasters. In the pretext of eulogi- 
zing the heroic deeds of kings, they implicitly admonish their 
destructive acts. Let us comprehend, how in the following 
poem 22 , the poet Nettimaiyar discreetly reproach the destructive 
acts of Pandiyan Palyagasalai Mudukudumip Peruvaiudi. 

On the streets of your enemy countries dug up by your 
fast chariots, you yoked lowly herds of white-mouthed 
donkeys, and plowed their protected vast spaces. 

You rode your chariot across their land, and the curved 
hooves of your horses, galloping with their white plumes 
furrowed their famed, fertile fields where flocks of birds 
sing. You ruined their guarded ponds with your elephants 
with enraged looks, huge swaying necks, large feet, and 
gleaming tusks. 

[■■■] 

O Greatness, your valor is the proper theme for songs that 
celebrate invasions, performed by women singers to the beats 
of drums smeared with clay and tied tightly with leather strips! 
(Nettimaiyar to Pandiyan Palyagasalai Mudukudumip 
Peruvahidi, PNU. 15, Tr.: Vaidehi) 23 

Sometimes, the poets do outright express their dismay and dis- 
approval over the demonic behaviour of their kings who just 
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delight in destroying the countries of enemies. At times, they feel 
that they have a moral responsibility to tell the erring kings in the 
poems 24 as follows: 

The sun which yields benefits 
sets in the west and rises 
in the east, removing darkness. 

When it does not slant at midday, 
white foxes howl in the curved wasteland paths, 
and responding owls with whirling eyes 
hoot at regular intervals, 

a black-eyed female ghoul dancing to their hoots. 

Their country is totally ruined. They are pitiable. 

(Palaik Kaudamanar, PPU. 22: 30-38, Tr.: Vaidehi) 25 

Their fields where chariot wheels 

have furrowed the land, 

do not need ploughing with oxen. 

Their lands where battle elephants were active, 
do not need tilling. 

There are no sweet instmment sounds from homes 
that used to churn butter with churning rods. 

Those who had seen their prosperity then, 
will feel sad for them now. 

I feel sorry for your enemies. 

(Palaik Kaudamanar, PPU. 26: 1-5, Tr.: Vaidehi) 26 

Apparently, these destructions must have affected, and distressed 
the erstwhile people. Their lives might have been shattered; 
peace must have dwindled; their agricultural economy might 
have been ruined. When fertile lands and water resources are 
damaged beyond repairing undoubtedly poverty must be on the 
rise. So in the shortage of wealth for basic needs, the poets/ 
bards/minstrels in that historical period might have visited pro- 
mising patrons. We do not know how many of them are chased 
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away, in what manners they are belittled/chided by unconcerned 
patrons whom the former visited. We do not have any literary 
evidence in this regard. However, there is a painful utterance 
made sarcastically on one unkind patron named Pandiyan 
Ilavandigaippallit Tunciya Nanmaran by Avur Mulankiiar. Let 
us see the poem 27 here. 

To give to others what one is capable of, and 
deny when one is unable to give, are both good 
traits of manhood. 

Saying that one will give when one cannot, or 
denying helping saying that there is nothing 
to give, are both traits that will hurt those 
in need and destroy the good name of benefactors. 

This is what it is, and let it be as it is. 

We have not seen anything like this before. Now 
we have seen. May your children stay without 
any disease! I don’t hate the sun or get lazy 
when it is cold. 

Thinking about my bright-fore headed, delicate 
chaste woman in our house that just blocks winds, 
due to my poverty which seems made of rock, 

I will move on. May you have a great day! 

(Avur Mulankiiar sang to Pandiyan Ilavandigaip 
Paljit Tunciya Nanmaran, PNU. 196, Tr.: Vaidehi) 28 
(Emphasizes are mine). 

In the weakening of humanism, numerous kings do enormous 
heinous deeds. However, the poets do not close their eyes or shut 
their mouths on witnessing inhuman activities. They tacitly chide 
the kings; explicitly condemn them. Hence, goodwill has pre- 
vailed; human relationship is safeguarded; battles are stopped 
and peace is brokered between waning groups at times. Once the 
king Kopperuncolan develops misunderstanding with his own 
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sons who rise up in arms against him. He feels that they have 
disgraced his lineage. So he decides to teach them a lesson by 
waging a battle. Sensing the mood of the king and the ruins 
awaiting, the poet Pullarrur Eyirriyanar candidly advises the king 
to avoid going to battle with his own sons at any cost. He reasons 
out as follows in the poem 29 . 

O victorious king with great 

strength and effort 

who kills in ferocious battles! 

You with a bright white umbrella 
that protects ! 

If you think about the two men who 
are advancing against you 
in this wide world that is 
draped by overflowing oceans, 
they are not ancient enemies of yours 
with strength. 

When you think about them rising up to 

confront you in battles, 

you are not that kind of enemy either, 

O lord owning murderous elephants! 

You have earned wide-ranging reputation, 
and when you go to the higher world 
the rights that you would relinquish 
will be theirs by inheritance. 

So understand this well, and listen to me, 

O King who desires glory! 

If these youngsters who have risen up 
against you with strength and thoughtless 
ideas lose, to whom will you leave your 
great wealth, O king who desires battles? 

If you lose to them. 
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people who despise you will be joyous 
and you will earn blame! 

Destroy your martial courage! 

Rise up fast. May your heart live long! 

If the shade afforded by your feet 
which is a refuge to those in distress 
not lose respect, 

and for those in the hard-to-attain world 
where celestials live to receive you as 
a guest among them, you must act well! 

(Pullarrur Eyirriyanar, PNU. 213, Tr.: Vaidehi) 30 

Having listened seriously to the counsel of the poet, the king has 
done away with the battle. So peace has prevailed. The land and 
water resources are protected. Numerous human beings as well 
as livestock are saved. When a similar hostility is prevailing 
once between Nedunkilli and Nalankilli, the cousins of Cola 
dynasty who are set for battle, the poet Kovur Kilar intervenes 
on time and counsels them eloquently. Let us observe the 
following poem 31 : 

Your enemy is not the kind who wears 
the white leaf of the tall palmyra 

nor the kind who wears garlands 
from the black-branched neern trees. 

Your chaplets are made of laburnum, 
your enemies are made of laburnum too. 

When one of you loses 
the family loses, 

and it is not possible 
for both to win. 
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Your ways show no sense of family: 
they will serve only to thrill 
alien kings 

whose chariots are bannered, 
like your own. 

(Kovur Kijar to Nedunkilli and Nalankilh, 

PNU. 45, Tr.: A.K. Ramanujan, 1985: 121) 

Though the poet places the hard reality before the warring 
cousins, yet neither of them heeds to his words. The kings wage 
the battle compelled by their own raj dharma (duty towards (his) 
kingdom). In a similar fashion, there is another case of warring 
brothers described in Purananuru. A younger brother named 
Ilankumanan suddenly one day usurps the kingdom of his elder 
brother Kumanan. To save his life, the latter flees to the forest 
and hides there. But Ilankumanan is determined to eliminate his 
elder brother by any means. Subsequently, he announces a cash 
reward for his elder brother’s head. Not aware of this procla- 
mation, one poet named Peruntalaic Cattanar meets the elder 
Kumanan by chance. He desires a gift from him. Not possessing 
anything to offer then, the exiled king, who is known for 
bestowing unlimited gifts to bards, comes forward to offer his 
own head. So he gives his sword to cut off his head. Thereupon, 
the poet becomes overwhelmed about his stunning offer and 
realizes the grave situation in which the king is placed. Quickly 
he reaches Ilankumanan’ s place and reveals to him about the 
bewildering offer of kindhearted Kumanan (PNU. 165). We do 
not know whether the king exiled duly retrieves his position or 
not. Obviously, the intention of the poet is not to make money 
but to correct the younger brother and make him upright. This is 
a typical ethical behaviour of erstwhile poets who always wish 
leading a life of nobility. 
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These men of intellect known for their integrity continually 
work for the welfare of society. Though they struggle in penury 
yet usually never they immorally aspire for any gift or wealth 
from anyone. Such is their dignity and decency. If they see any 
unfairness or wrong doing, they do not hesitate to point out those 
flaws. This group of people with a humanistic perspective feels 
that by generating shame and guilt in the perpetrators’ mind on 
their wrongdoings and guiding them to better sense, their nega- 
tive mindset can be altered. So they do counsel mighty kings, 
their patrons on several occasions by risking their own life. 
There are numerous such poets/bards who act purely in the 
interest of others, sometimes to save people and land, sometimes 
to highlight values and ethos, sometimes to unite estranged wife 
and husband and at times even cousins. 

These poets, courageous by conviction, do excellent service 
for the cause of humanity. Once, the Cola King Kulamurrattut 
Tunciya Killi Valavan conquers his enemy Malaiyaman in the 
battle. After eliminating him, he imprisons his little children 
along with others and brings them to his country only to kill 
them cruelly. In a public place, where hundreds of people have 
gathered, he buries them alive, leaving only their heads above 
the pits to allow the elephants to trample them under foot. 
Coming to know about the imminent inhuman action, the poet 
Kovur Khar enters the scene at the right moment to save the 
innocent children. He counsels the cruel king with courage and 
conviction. Listen to the voice of thepoet 32 : 

You come from the line of C6]a king 
who gave his flesh 
for a pigeon in danger, 

and for others besides, 
and these children also come 
from a line of kings 
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who in their cool shade 
share all they have 

lest poets, 

those tillers of nothing 

but wisdom, 

should suffer hardships. 

Look at these children, 

the crowns of their heads are still soft. 

As they watch the elephants, 
they even forget to cry, 
stare dumbstruck at the crowd 
in some new terror 
of things unknown. 

Now that you’ve heard me out, 
do what you will. 

(Kovur Kilar to Killi Vajavan, PNU. 46, 

Tr.: A.K. Ramanujan, 1985: 122) 

The kindhearted poet, concerned for the life of children, does not 
hesitate to counsel his king when he feels that the latter’ s action 
is unjust. Highly respecting the poet’s concern and sincerely 
realizing his mistake, the king sets free the children without 
harming them by any means. Here we see the thriving spirit of 
poet that serves the cause of humanism successfully. 

In the realm of politics, it is quite natural, fitting and justi- 
fiable that one finishes off his/her opponents. “For a man to be 
defeated or slain by another man is the nature of this world”, 
(Idaikkunrur Khar to Pandiyan Talaiyalankanattuc Ceruvenra 
Neduncehyan, PNU. 76). The self-protecting drive motivates a 
person to eliminate his/her opponent by any means for survival. 
Especially, it is more warranted to the kings/chieftains to com- 
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pletely destroy their enemies with their wives and children. 
Obviously, therefore they cannot be merciful. If they show them 
lenience or compassion, then their own lives and the survival of 
their kith and kin, clan, and people would be, no doubt, in peril. 
Surely, they would perish in a matter of time. But for noble men, 
these reasons are out of reach. No matter who the others are, all 
humans are one community for them, irrespective of creed, 
color, profession, gender, and age. The same poet Kovur Ki|ar 
once again does the role of “savior”. Nedunkilli, a Cola king, 
somehow doubts the integrity of a poet Ilandattan. He suspects 
him as a spy. He is about to execute him on one day. Coming to 
know this, the poet rushes to the king and explains the noble 
lives of poets in general and that of the poet concerned in 
particular. See here how Kovur Khar tangibly explains the nobi- 
lity of poets to the king in the following poem 33 : 

Going to patrons like a bird, without thinking 
that it is far, passing many wastelands and 
singing what they can sing with their imperfect 
tongues, being happy for what is given to them, 
eating without saving and giving to others 
without holding back, is the sad life of those 
in need. Is this life harmful to others? 

Other than causing shame to rivals who sing, 
when they walk off with their heads held high, 
they are happy. 

Their life is as fine as yours, you with soaring fame 
who rules the land and has attained great wealth! 

(Kovur Kilar to Nalankihi, PNU. 47, Tr.: Vaidehi) 34 

When the poets feel that the rulers do mistakes or deviate from 
the path of ethics, they advise, admonish them at times with no 
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hesitation. This is their usual ethos. For instance, ‘they refuse to 
sing on one cruel king Nannan and his entire clan as he has 
murdered a young girl outrageously’ (. PNJJ . 151). A young girl 
has eaten a mango from a tree of the king that comes floating on 
the stream water. The cruel king construes it as a crime and mur- 
ders her. Thereby he earns the dubious name as “Pen kolai 
purinda Nannan ” (Nannan who has murdered a girl). The poets 
just wish and conduct themselves as the upholders of ethos and 
moral values throughout the lives. They are the articulate bearers 
of honor and pride, upright and values. 

Worship of Nadukaf (Erected Stones) - An Ethical Conduct 
of Heroic Tribes: 

Ancient Tamils worship the five elements of nature (panca 
bhutas ) such as earth, water, fire, wind, and ether (space). They 
do worship trees, snakes too. They believe that peys (ghosts), 
bhudams (ghouls), and anangugah ( moginis ) reside in plants and 
trees especially in kajji (cactus plant), panai (palmyra tree), al, 
(banyan tree), kadambu ( Anthocephalus indicus — Antlio- 
cephalus Cadambai.e. Cadamba tree) trees. So they sacrifice 
animals to appease these spirits. The phrases such as “kadavuj 
maratta” (tree with god), (Cagalasanar, ANU. 270: 12), “tonru- 
rai kadavuj cernda pararai, manrap pennai” (palmyra tree with 
thick trunk, where gods have livedfrom ancient times), (Alam- 
peric Cattanar, NRI. 303: 3-4), “kadavuj alattu” (a banyan tree 
where god resides), (Karuvur Kadappillaic Cattanar, NRI. 343: 
4) testify the aforesaid fact. These evidences show that the 
worship of Gods of ‘great tradition' viz. Siva, Vishnu, Brahma, 
Parvati, Lakshmi, Sarasvati et al. has not existed in the Sangam 
times. Tirumurugu Arruppadai, and Paripadal, works on reli- 
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gion, portraying the invoking of the Gods Murugan, and Vishnu 
evidently belong to later period of Sangam age. 

The ancient Tamils, who highly respect the heroic life, 
obviously worship the heroes who become ‘the martyrs by 
valiantly waging battles’ as gods. They inscribe the names and 
heroic deeds of valiant warriors in stones, erect them in promi- 
nent places, and worship them. This tradition is known as 
‘nadukal valipadu’ (Worship of Erected/Planted Stone). This is 
the widespread worshipping culture of the erstwhile Tamils. 
They earnestly worship “these shallow graves, decorate the 
‘memorial stones’ with peacock feathers, pour rice wine, offer 
sheep and beat tudi drums” (Ammuvanar, ANJJ. 35: 7-10). “A 
chivalrous warrior, who brings back the cattle from enemies, 
dies thereafter bearing wounds. Then, the young hero with 
victorious spear is reverently worshipped as a god in a memorial 
stone”, (Avur Mulankilar, PNU. 261: 13-15). “Tamils in the 
historical times every morning wash the memorial stones in 
water, offer food to them and worship them with the lamps lit 
with ghee”, (Ilavettanar, PNU. 329: 1-5). In fact, “there are no 
gods, other than the memorial stones of heroes who blocked 
enemies, killed their elephants with lifted, bright tusks and got 
killed, to be worshipped with rice showering!”, thus extols 
Mankudi Khar in a poem (PNU. 335: 9-12). These literary 
evidences, therefore, unequivocally show that the Tamils are 
culturally worshippers of memorial stones but turn to worship- 
ping countless gods belonging to the great tradition at later 
times. 

Thus, it is very clear that the ancient Tamils have earnestly 
adhered to certain ethical principles/code of conducts/norms/ 
rules and regulations in their akam (interior) and puram 
(exterior) life; individual and public life. Also sanctimonious 
family life in akam while doing good deeds for poets and 
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countrymen by kings/chieftains in puram cannot be ignored. 
Poets can be considered as the backbone of puram poems as they 
are the ones who advocate and propagate moral deeds to fellow 
citizens by putting them through kings/chieftains. Evidently, the 
poets of Sangam era have advocated/addressed/recommended 
several kinds of ethical principles whichever are considered good 
for human beings then and now. These men of noble attributes 
have served the society with utmost caring love and total 
commitment. 

To conclude, we may say that the Tamil society is being in 
existence well beyond two millennium years and excelling in 
several spheres because it is just adhering to volume of ethical 
principles since ages for the benefit of themselves as well as 
others. Also these ethical principles, though, have been practiced 
for ages, still have contemporary relevance with which people 
could connect. 


Notes 


* This essay is a revised version of my paper titled ‘Sariga Ilakkiya- 
mum Arakkotpadum’ (in Tamil) published in SANGA ILAKKI- 
YANGALUM KOTPADUGALUM edited by Dr. A. Arivu Nambi, 
Dr. M. Mathiyalagan and Dr. N.J. Saravanan, Subramaniya Bhara- 
tiyar Tamil School, Pondicherry University, Puducherry - 605014, 
2007, pp. 01-23. 

1 . Pegan once drapes a peacock with his shawl out of deep 
compassion, thinking it would shiver in the cold during monsoon 
season (Paranar, PNG. 141, 142). 
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2. ciriyakal per in e emakkiyum manne 
periyakal perine yarn pddat 

tan magiln dunnum manne 
cirucorranum nanipala kalattan manne 
peruhcorranum nanipala kalattan manne 
enbodu tadipadu valiyelldm emakkiyum manne 
ambodu velnulai valiyelldm tannirkum manne 
narandam narum tankaiydl 
pulavu narum entalai taivarum manne 
(Avvaiyar, Purandnuru 235: 1-9) 

3. Vaidehi, Purananuru 201-250 ( Sangam Poems Translated by 
Vaidehi), Accessed on 05 th June 2014. 

<http://Sangamtranslationsbyvaidehi.com/purananuru-201-250> 

4. Buhler, George (Tr.), Manusmriti - The Laws ofManu, Part 2, 
Accessed on 02 nd Aug. 2015 

<http://www.hinduwebsite.com/sacredscripts/hinduism/dharma/ 

manusmriti_2.asp> 

5. arattin mandiya marappor vendor 
(Kalattalaiyar, Purandnuru 62: 7) 

6. dvum dniyal pdrppana mdkkalum 
pendirum piniyudai yirum penit 
tenpulam vdlnark karuhkadan irukkum 
ponpol pudalvarp perda dirum 
yemmambu kadividudum nummaran cerminena 
arattdru nuvalum putkai marattin 
(Nettimaiyar, Purandnuru 9: 1-6) 

7. Vaidehi, Purananuru 1-50 ( Sangam Poems Translated by 
Vaidehi), Accessed on 05 th June 2014. 
<http://Sangamtranslationsbyvaidehi.com/purananuru-l-50> 

8. aravai ydyin ninadenat tirattal 
maravai ydyin porodu tirattal 
aravaiyum maravaiyum allai ydgat 
tiravddu adaitta tinnilaik kadavin 
mlmadil orucirai oduhgudal 
ndnuttaga vudaittidu kdnuh kale 
(Kovur Khar, Purandnuru 44: 1 1-16) 
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9. Vaidehi, Purananuru 1-50 ( Sangam Poems Translated by 
Vaidehi ), Accessed on 05 th June 2014. 
<http://Sangamtranslationsbyvaidehi.com/purananuru-l-50> 

10. kulavi yirappinum untadi pirappinum 
dlan renru vdlir tappdr 

todarppadu namaliyin idarppadut tirTyiya 
kelal kelir velan cirupadam 
madukai yinri vayirruttT taniyat 
tdmiran dunnu malavai 
Tnma roviv vulagat tone 

(Ceraman Kanaikkal Irumporai, Purananuru 74) 

11. Vaidehi, Purananuru 51-100 ( Sangam Poems Translated by 
Vaidehi ), Accessed on 05 th June 2014. 
<http://Sangamtranslationsbyvaidehi.com/purananuru-l-50> 

12. palcdn rlre! palcdn nre! 
celgenac collddu oligena vilakkum 
polldc ciilccip palcdn nre! 
anilvarik koduhkdy vdlpoln ditta 
kdlpol nalvilar naruney tmdddu 
adaiyidaik kidanda kaipili pindam 
vellert cdndodu pulippey datta 
velai vendai valci ydgap 
paralpey paUip pdyinru vadiyum 
uyaval pendirem allem mddd 
peruhkdttup panniya karuhkot (imam 
numakkari ddguga dilla yemakkem 
peruntol kartavan mayndena arumbura 
vallidal avilnda tdmarai 

naUirum poygaiyum tTyum orarre 
(Perunkoppendu, Purananuru 246) 

13. Vaidehi, Purananuru 201-250 ( Sangam Poems Translated by 
Vaidehi), Accessed on 05 th June 2014. 

<http://Sangamtranslationsbyvaidehi.com/purananuru-20 1 -250> 

14. palcdn nre! palcdn nre! 
kayalmul lanna naraimudir tiraikavul 
payanil nuippin palcdn nre! 
kaniccik kurmpadaik kaduntiral oruvan 
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pinikkum kdlai iranguvir mddo 
nalladu ceydal arrir ayinum 
alladu ceydal ombumin adudan 
ellarum uvappa danriyum 
nallarrup paduum neriyumar aduve! 

(Nariveruut Talaiyar, Purandnuru 195) 

15. Vaidehi, Purananuru 150-200 ( Sangam Poems Translated by 
Vaidehi), Accessed on 05 th June 2014. 

<http://Sangamtranslationsbyvaidehi.com/purananuru-150-200> 

16. kelir polak kejkolal vendi 
veldn vdyil vetpak kuri 
kannil kdna nannuvali ini 
parugu anna arugdnokka modu 
urugu bavaipo lenbukuHr kolTi 
Trum penum irundirai kudi 
verodu nanaindu verrilai nulainda 
tunnar ciddar tuvara riikki 

nokku nulaigalld nunmaiya pukkanindu 
aravuri yanna aruvai nalgi 

(Mudattamak Kanniyar, Porunar Arruppadai, Lines 74-83) 

17. Vaidehi, Porunaratruppadai ( Sangam Poems Translated by 
Vaidehi ), Accessed on 05 th June 2014. 

<http://Sangamtranslationsbyvaidehi.com/a-porunaratruppadai/> 

18. nudivel kondu nudalviyar todaiydk 
kadiya kurum vende tandaiyum 
nediya alladu panindu moliyalane 
ihdivar padiva mdyin vaiyeyirru 
arimadar malaikkan ammd arivai 
marampadu cirutip pdla 
anangdyi naltdn piranda urkke! 

(Madurai Marudan llanaganar, Purandnuru 349) 

19. Vaidehi, Purananuru 301-350 (Sangam Poems Translated by 
Vaidehi ), Accessed on 05 th June 2014. 

<http://Sangamtranslationsbyvaidehi.com/purananuru-301-350/> 

20. cinane kdmam kalikan nottam 
accam poyccol anbumigu udaimai 
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teralkadu maiyodu piravum ivvulagat 
taramteri tigirikku valiyadai yagum 
(Palaik Kaudamanar, Padirruppattu 22: 1-4) 

21. Vaidehi, Pathitruppathu 21-30 ( Sangam Poems Translated by 
Vaidehi ), Accessed on 13 th July 2013. 

<http://Sangamtranslationsbyvaidehi.wordpress.com/pathitrup- 
pathu-21- 30/> 

22. kadunter kulitta hellal ahkan 
velvayk kaludaip pullinap puttip 
pdlcey danaiyavar nanantalai nalleyil 
pullinam imilum pugalcdl vilaivayal 
vellulaik kalimdn kavikulam bugalat 
tervalah kinainin tevvar deettut 
tulan giyaldl panai eruttin 

pdvadi ydl ceral nokkin 
oliru maruppin kaliru avara 
kdppu daiya kayam padiyinai 


peruma varurru 

vicipinik konda mankanai mulavin 

padini padum vancikku 

nddal canra maindinoy ninakke! 

(Nettimaiyar, Purandnuru 15) 

23. Vaidehi, Purananuru 1-50 ( Sangam Poems Translated by 
Vaidehi), Accessed on 05 th June 2014. 
<http://Sangamtranslationsbyvaidehi.com/purananuru-l-50> 

24. olittalai vilavin maliyum ydnar 
nddukelu tanpanai cirinai yddalin 
kudadisai mdyndu kunamudal tonrip 
pdyirul agarrum payahkelu panbin 
nayiru kodd nanpagal amayattuk 
kavalai velnari kuummurai payirrik 
kalalkan kiigaik kularukural panic 
karuhkan peymagal valahgum 
perumpd laguman aliya tame! 

(Palaik Kaudamanar, Padirruppattu 22: 30-38) 
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teer parandapulam eer parava 

kalirddiya pulam ndnci ladd 

matturariya manai inniyam mild 

angup pandunar kariyunar celuvalam ninaippin 

nogo ydne nodaga varume ! 

(Palaik Kaudamanar, Padirruppattu 26: 1-5) 

25. Vaidehi, Pathitruppathu 21-30 ( Sangam Poems Translated by 
Vaidehi), Accessed on 13 th July 2013. 

<http://Sangamtranslationsbyvaidehi.wordpress.com/pathitrup- 

pathu-21-30/> 

26. Ibid. 

27. olluvadu ollum enralum ydvarkkum 
ollddu illena maruttalum irandum 
alvinai manmgin kenmaip pale 
ollddu ollum enralum olluvadu 
illena maruttalum irandum valle 
irappor vdttal anriyum purappor 
pugal kuraipadiium vdyil Attai 
anaittd giyar iniyiduve enaittum 
ceyttuk kdnddu kandanam adandl 
noyilar dganin pudalvar ydnum 
veyilena muniyen paniyena madiyen 
kalkuyin rannaven nalkiir valimarai 
ndnaladu illdk karpin vdnudal 
melliyal kurumagal ullic 

celval Attai cirakkanin ndje! 

(Avur Mulankdar sang to Pandiyan Ilavandigaippahit 
Tunciya Nanmaran, Purandnuru 196) 

28. Vaidehi, Purananuru 150-200 ( Sangam Poems Translated by 
Vaidehi ), Accessed on 05 th June 2014. 

<http://Sangamtranslationsbyvaidehi.com/purananuru-150-200> 

29. mandama ratta madanudai nontdj 
venkudai vilakkum viralkelu vended 
pohgunir uduttayim malartalai ulagattu 
nintalai vanda iruvarai ninaippin 
tonrurai tuppin ninpagaiharum allar 
amarveh kdtciyodu mdredirbu elundavar 
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ninaiyuhkalai allai niyum marravarkku 
anaiyai allai aduman tonral 
parandupadu nallisai eydi marruni 
uyamdor ulagam eydip pinnum 
olitta tdyum avarkkurit tame 
adandl annddddalu marivoy nanrum 
innum kenmadi isai veyyoye! 
ninra tuppodu ninkurit telunda 
ennil kdtci ilaiyor torpin 
ninperun celvam yarkkum eficuvaiye 
amarven celvam avarkku ulaiyin 
igalunar uvappap paliyeh cuvaiye 
adandl oligadil Attainin marane valviraindu 
elumadi vdlganin ullam alindorkku 
emamagum nintdl nilal mayangddu 
ceydal vendumal nanro vdnor 
arumperal ulagat tanravar 
vidumburu viruppodu virundedir kolarke! 

(Pullarrur Eyirriyanar sang to Kopperuncolan, 

Purananuru 213) 

30. Vaidehi, Purananuru 201-250 (Sangam Poems Translated by 
Vaidehi ), Accessed on 05 th June 2014. 

<http://Sangamtranslationsbyvaidehi.com/purananuru-201-250> 

31. irumpanai ventodu malaindo nallan 
karuncinai vembin teriyalo nallan 
ninnakanniyu marmidain dame ninnnodu 
poruvon kanniyu marmidain dame 
oruvir torpinum torpanum kudiye 
iruvir veraliyar kaiyumame adandl 
kudipporu lanrunum ceydi koditter 
nummo ranna vendarkku 

meymmali yuvagai ceyyumiv vigale. 

(Kovur Kdar to Nedunkijli and NalankiHi, Purananuru 45) 

32. nTye puravin allalamiyum piravum 
idukkan palavum vidutton maruganai 
ivarepulanulu dunmar punkanancit 
tamadupagut tunnum tannilal vdlnar 
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kalirukan daluum aldal maranda 
puntalaic cirdar manrumarundu nokki 
virundir punkano vudaiyar 
kettanai ydyinT vettadu ceymme. 

(Kovur Khar to Kilji Valavan, Purananuru 46) 

33. vaUiyorp padamdu pullin pogi 
nediya ennddu curampala kadandu 
vadiyd navin vallangup padip 
perradu magilndum curram arutti 
ombadu undu kumbddu vici 
varisaikku varundu mipparicil vdlkkai 
pirarkkut tidarindanro inre tirappada 
nanndr nana annandu egi 
anginidu olugin alladu ongupugal 
manna 7 celvam eydiya 

nummor anna cemmalum udaitte. 

(Kovur Khar to Nedunkilli, Purananuru 47) 

34. Vaidehi, Purananuru 1-50 ( Sangam Poems Translated by 
Vaidehi ), Accessed on 05 th June 2014. 
<http://Sangamtranslationsbyvaidehi.com/purananuru-l-50> 




Ill 


Birds and Beasts: Codes/Symbols in the 
Scheme of Sangam Love Poems* 


P resent-day man has become absolute mechanical and 
obsessed with material gratification. Up till the period of 
industrialization, evidently he lived ‘the natural life’. Despite 
facing serious threats all the while, perhaps danger every minute, 
yet the erstwhile man’s life was in nature and the nature was in 
his life. His ‘interior feelings’ and ‘exterior actions’ were indeed 
ostensibly governed by the natural environment wherein we find 
a variety of insects, amphibians, crustaceans, reptiles, mammals, 
birds and animals 1 . The creatures of soft and wild nature were 
brought into relationship with mankind by the poets of Sangam 
Age (c. 300 B.C.-A.D. 250) to convey the nuances of human 
feelings of love such as excitement, ecstasy, anxiety, separation, 
sulking, solitude, sorrow, etc. Living beings are portrayed in 
Sangam poems not as isolated elements but as their integral parts 
to reveal “the interior landscape” so aesthetically. An abundance 
of descriptions, similes, metaphors, “implied metaphors’ or 
‘insets’ ( uUurai uvamam s), and ‘hidden meanings’ ( iraicch ) that 
involve ‘the interior feelings’ and ‘the exterior actions’ of birds 
and animals are extensively employed as symbols/codes in akam 
(= love) poems of Tamil Sangam Literature to express deeper 
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meaning of the subtle love feelings of humankind viz. punardal 
(sexual union), iruttal (patient waiting), udal (sulking), irangal 
(anxious waiting) and piridal (separation). Often, ‘ akam poems 
tend to hinge around one or more images, exploiting the complex 
suggestion of images to the full’ (Hart 1979: 3). However, the 
present paper can deal only with a selection of themes with 
regard to the main akam landscapes and more details may be 
discussed on a latter occasion as the genre deserves it. 

Birds and Beasts Found in Five Landscapes: 

Classical Tamil love poetry artistically portrays human love 
experiences in specific habitats loaded with natural background. 
Every situation in the poems is described using themes in which 
the time, the place and the floral symbols of each episode are 
codified. These codifications are used as symbols to imply a 
socio-economic order, occupations and behaviour patterns, 
which in turn are symbolized, by specific flora and fauna. 

Love in Sangam poems was dealt with in five tinais, viz. 
kurinci, mullai, marudam, neydal and palai - the five landscapes 
(regions) that are named after plants in the tract of land that they 
grow in. Each tinai pertains to a particular region with its own 
suitable season and appropriate hour of the day and its flora and 
fauna and characteristic environment. The aspect of love is 
called the ‘uripporuV , i.e. ‘the subject matter of the tinai’ ; ‘the 
region, the season and the hour’ are called the ‘mudal poruV, i.e. 
‘the basic material’; ‘objects in the environment’ are denoted as 
‘karupporul ’. 

Kurinci- tinai, the clandestine union of the lovers is charac- 
teristic of the mountainous region; mullai-tinai, the life at home 
spent in expectation of the return of the hero is set against the 
background of the forest region; marudam-tinai, the sulky life 
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has agricultural region as its background; neydal-tinai, the life of 
despair is characteristic of the sea coast; palai-tinai, the life of 
desolation in separation is depicted in arid landscape. Besides 
these five tinais, there are two non-geographical modes which 
also deal with human emotions viz. ‘kaikkifai’ and ‘peruntinai’ . 
Since the love themes of these two tinais were unnatural and 
inappropriate, they were not associated with any specific land- 
scape. KaikkUai deals with ‘unreciprocated’ or ‘one-sided love’ 
whereas peruntinai deals with ‘improper love’ or ‘love against 
the rules of custom’ . 

Kurihci - Mountainous Region: 

Kurihci, the tinai representing a mountain region, speculates on 
the ‘Union of Lovers’ at midnight. It is originally the name of 
the famous flower ‘Strobilanthes kunthiana’ growing in the 
mountain region. The ‘Strobilanthes’ (a shrub whose brilliant 
white or blue flowers blossom for only a few days once in every 
twelve years) is symbolic in indicating the ‘blossom of the femi- 
nine senses ready to become united with the male physically and 
spiritually’. 

Vandu (beetle), curumbu (honey bee), himiru (honey bee), 
tumbi (denoting both honey bee and dragon fly), kili (parrot), 
mannai/mayil (denoting both peahen and peacock), pambu 
(snake), kurahgu (monkey), mandi (female monkey), kaduvan 
(male monkey), panri (wild pigs), varaiyadu (mountain goat/ 
sheep), dmdn (wild bull), engu (bear), ydnai (elephant), puli 
(tiger) etc. are the birds and beasts of the kurihci region which is 
filled with bamboos, jack fruit and vehgai trees. The occupants 
of mountain region are tribal people who hunt and gather honey. 
The place is cool with water in abundance and represents the 
midnight hour of a day. 
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The poems of kurihci-tinai describe the clandestine love 
affair of young girls. A heroine in Kuruntogai ( KRT ) anthology, 
who is so happy about her bosom relationship with a young man, 
delightfully declares: 

nilattinum peride vaninum uyamdanru 
nirinum drala vinre cdral 
karuhkor kurihcip piikkondu 
perunten ilaikkum nddanodu natpe. 

(Devakulattar, KRT. 3) 

Bigger than earth, certainly, 
higher than the sky, 
more unfathomable than the waters 
is this love for this man 

of the mountain slopes 
where bees make rich honey 
from the flowers of the kurihci 
that has such black stalks. 

{KRT. 3, Tr. A.K. Ramanujan, 1985: 5) 

The kurihci poem cited above does not describe the lovers’ union 
explicitly but does so implicitly. As observed by A.K. Rama- 
nujan (1985: 244), “the union is not described or talked about; it 
is enacted by the “inset” scene of the bees making honey from 
the flowers of the kurihci”. The implied meaning is that the 
mountain owned by her man was the most preferred location for 
young men to have sex with their sweethearts. Here kurihci 
flowers in connotation signify young girls; honey bees young 
men; and making of rich honey by the insects denotes young 
men and women indulging in merrymaking sexual acts. It may 
be noted here that often women especially teenage girls are 
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denoted as ‘flowers’ whereas men, especially teenage boys, are 
symbolized by ‘honeybees’. In the poem, her lover is not only 
the lord of the mountain; he is like the mountain he owns. This 
technique of using the scene to describe an act or agent in Tamil 
is known by the grammatical term ‘utturai uvamam’, ‘hidden’ or 
‘implicit metaphor’. 

As rightly observed by George L. Hart III (1979: 6): 

The Tamils were and are an agricultural people, and for them 
fertility is the most important aspect of human existence. In 
kurifici, the most important human relation - that between man and 
woman with its promise of offspring - has been initiated, but has 
not yet been controlled and ordered by marriage. 

Thus, the secret union of the kurifici poem is pervaded by a sense 
of imminent danger - if the hero delays marrying his beloved for 
some reason or other. In the majority of the kurifici poems, the 
dangerous aspect of secret love (i.e. gossiping about the modesty 
or chastity of heroine) is more realistically described mostly by 
toli ( sakhi in Sanskrit, the companion or female friend of the 
heroine) and sometimes by the heroine herself. In Kuruntogai 
38, the heroine describes in anguished tones her lover’s callous- 
ness/insensitive attitude of delaying the marriage with her. 

kdna mafinai araiyin muttai 
veyilddu mucuvin kurulai uruttum 
kunra nddan kenmai enrum 
nanruman vdli toli unkan 
rifrodo rahgut tanappa 
ulld dagaral vallu vdrkke. 

(Kabilar, KRT. 38) 
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He is from those mountains 

where the little black-faced monkey, 

playing in the sun, 

rolls the wild peacock’s eggs 

on the rocks. 

Yes, his love is always good 
as you say, my friend, 
but only for those strong enough 
to bear it. 

who will not cry their eyes out 
or think anything of it 

when he leaves. 

(KRT. 38, Tr. A.K. Ramanujan, 1985: 25) 

The poem reveals the mental agony of the heroine (who is yet to 
be married to her lover) to her friend. Evidently, she is not 
pessimistic about the intentions behind her lover’s attitude. But 
by describing the aforesaid analogy about his mountain region, 
the heroine apparently reveals the insensitive attitude of the lover 
on the wedding issue. She suggestively refers ‘the hero’ to the 
‘black-faced male monkey’ and “herself to ‘an egg laid by a 
peahen’ on the rocks. The hero from the mountain region 
(. kurinci ) somehow develops and manages an intimate relation- 
ship with a girl of his region. ‘The monkey symbolizing the hero 
keeps playing with the egg of peahen’ (i.e. the heroine) for days 
in bright sun-light and wishes to continue without showing any 
concern for the egg, i.e. ‘the heroine’. Without really thinking 
about it, he delays the marriage. Thereby he gives room for 
others to gossip about their relationship. It becomes a problem to 
what extent her position appeal's to be ignominious. So the 
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heroine ponders over his attitude. Though his love is loyal, he 
lacks sensitivity. Sometimes, he is not seen for days. Thereby, it 
becomes the serious matter of worry for the heroine who is char- 
ged emotionally over him. “I survive since I am strong enough 
and hopeful”, so says the heroine. 

Monkeys usually mishandle anything; play mischievously 
with the things that they acquired and disfigure them by their 
merrymaking mood. “Like a garland in the hands of a monkey”, 
thus a proverb in Tamil chronicles about the insensitive attitude 
of the monkey. Here in the poem, the ‘not-so-handsome man’ 
from a mountain region somehow manages to secure a bosom 
relationship with the beautiful girl of his region. Peacocks 
(, mannailmayil ) 2 are known for their ever attractive, quite charm- 
ing and delightful beauty. When a monkey manages to obtain an 
egg of peahen, needless to say, it cannot handle it with care. 
Nevertheless, the monkey enjoys it at any cost by playing with 
the egg. It cannot realize the danger involved with the egg when 
it plays. The monkey is a wild animal and insensitive whereas 
the egg is a so-delicate/so-sophisticated substance carrying the 
soul/life force to be born sooner or later. When the ‘shell of the 
egg’ (read here the physical body of the heroine) is in danger of 
being mishandled, the same could be expected to happen to the 
‘life force’ (chastity) of the heroine sooner or later. 

Mullai - Forest/Pasture Landscape: 

Mullai, the tinai representing the forest region, speculates about 
the patient waiting of a wife for her husband at evening time. It 
is the name of the specific flower of the forest region ‘jasmine’ 
(. Jasminum auriculatum ). The flower, growing abundantly on 
forest cum pasture land, symbolically represents ‘the married 
woman’. Its ‘white colour and exceptional fragrance’ signify ‘the 
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pure’ and ‘blissful' life of married women’. No doubt, mullai is a 
theme wholly concerned with fertility. The ideal family life led 
by man and woman duly holds out promise for their offspring in 
due course. 

Ceval (wild fowl), mannai (denoting both forest peahen/pea- 
cock), a (cow), adit (goat/sheep), kanru (calf), man (deer), iralai 
(male deer), muyal (rabbit) etc. are the birds and beasts of the 
mullai region which is filled with rich lakes, waterfalls, teak, 
bamboo, sandalwood trees. In this region, millet grows abundan- 
tly and wild bees are a source of honey. 

Often, mullai poems give vent to the worry of a wife who 
patiently waits for the arrival of her husband. Occasionally, the 
poems do sketch the kind-hearted heroes who return to their 
homes after completing a mission successfully. In a mullai 
poem, a hero who is much charged emotionally over his wife is 
returning through a forest/pasture landscape. Though he is very 
eager to reach his home at the earliest opportunity to make him- 
self and his beloved wife happy, on his way back he advises his 
charioteer to slow down the chariot. Why does he say so? Let us 
see the following Akananuru ( ANU) poem: 

vdnam vayppak kavinik kdnam 
kamaii culmamalai karpayandu iruttena 
manimarul piivai animalar idaiyidaic 
cempura muddy parattalin nanpala 
mullai vikalal tday vallon 
ceygai yanna cennilap puravin 
vdap pdni vayangutolir kalimdt 
tdat tdlinai mella odunga 
idimarandu emadi valava kuvimugai 
vdlai vdnpu ulurubu udirnda 
olikulai yanna tirimaruppu errodu 
kanaikkdl ampinaik kdmar punarnilai 
kadumdn teroli ketpin 
nadunal kiittam dgalum unde 
(CIttalai Cattanar, ANU. 134) 
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Rains in season, 

Forests grow beautiful. 

Black pregnant clouds 
bring flower and blue-gem 
flower on the bilberry tree 
the red-backed moths multiply, 
and fallen jasmines 
cover the ground. 

It looks like 

a skilled man’s work of art, 
this jasmine country. 

Friend, drive softly here. 

Put aside the whip for now. 

Slow down 

these leaping pairs of legs, 
these majestic horses 
galloping in style 
as if to music. 

Think of the stag, his twisted antlers 
like banana stems 
after the clustering bud 
and the one big blossom 
have dropped, 

think of the lovely bamboo-legged doe 
ready in desire: 

if they hear the clatter 
of horse and chariot, 
how can they mate 
at their usual dead of night? 

(ANU. 134, Tr. A.K. Ramanujan, 1985: 76-77) 
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Mullai, being the region adjoining the fertile cultivable land, 
becomes bedecked in the rainy season with a variety of flowers 
which are full of fragrance. During the season, bees and birds 
used to throng over mullai region as people assemble at a place 
where a carnival is taking place. When bullocks pulling carts or 
horses pulling chariots return to their respective sheds after 
carrying out their day’s work in the evening, they obviously 
speed up their run without whips. Here in the poem ‘the hero’ is 
the signifier signified by ‘horses’. And his ‘emotionally charged 
mind’ is signified by ‘the galloping speed of horses’. As we 
know, as such ‘horses usually symbolise the man of strength 
who is also sexually active and strong’. A hero instructing the 
charioteer to slow down the speed of galloping horses implicitly 
means that he was making his emotionally charged mind quiet 
for some time. His sentimental empathy with the stag and the 
doe will obviously delay his home-coming and thereby will 
prolong the suffering of his wife at home. But it is a noble 
feature of the ideal family life where everyone is supposed to 
have sympathy for all living beings. That is how in the poem, 
‘Nature’ is brought into relationship with man, furnishing 
lessons and analogies to human conduct and human aspirations. 

Quite evidently, the mood of mullai is one of fertility, 
mirrored by the greening of the woodland meadows in the 
monsoon after the summer. Some poems celebrate the union 
between man and woman ( Aihkurunuru 411); others describe the 
despair of the heroine, separated from her lover when all that 
surrounds her reminds her of that union. In Kuruntogai 190, the 
heroine shares her anguish/despondency with her toli in the 
absence of the hero who assured her that he will soon return 
from his journey: 
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neriyirun kaduppodu peruntol nivic 
cerivalcii negilac ceyporutka ganror 
arivarkol vdli toll porivari 
vencina aravin paintalai tumiya 
uravurum urarum araiyirul nadunal 
nalle riyahguto riyambum 
pallan toluvat torumanik kurale 
(Bhudampulavanar, KRT. 190) 

May you live long, my friend! 

Will he who stroked my thick, 
black hair and wide shoulders, 
and caused my stacked bangles 
to slip off 

as he departed to earn wealth, 
hear 

the tinkling of a single bell 
whenever a fine bull, 
in a stable with many cows, moves 
in the middle of the night 
when thunder rumbles, cutting 
off the green heads of snakes. 

(KRT. 190, Tr. Vaidehi) 3 

The hero, without marrying his beloved, has set off to a foreign 
country to gain wealth. He has promised to return by the mon- 
soon, a time when travelling is difficult. The monsoon has 
arrived but not the husband, as he assured his beloved he would. 
The wife, who could not see him in person and missing him 
emotionally too, remembered the blissful days that she had 
earlier with him. As she is dried up passionately and unable to 
sleep during the nights of the monsoon period, the wife wonders 
whether her husband is aware of the arrival of the rainy season 
here in her place. She expresses her grief of loneliness to her 
friend, which may be paraphrased in the following manner: 
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Is my husband aware of the prevailing rainy season here wherein I 
am suffering? In the middle of the nights of the rainy season when 
thunder is often pealing, a fine bull, stabled with many cows at our 
shed, moves here and there. Thereby the single bell tied to its neck 
tinkles incessantly. Also the snakes have lost their tendered heads 
on hearing the rumbling sound of the thunder. So I am shaken and 
sleepless for nights. 

The heroine simultaneously elucidates the two different attitude 
of her husband. Before setting off to a foreign country, more 
often than not, the husband stroked her thick black hair and wide 
shoulders passionately. Thereby, he gave her opportunity many 
times to experience the blissful part of the conjugal life. In his 
absence due to the state of loneliness, the wife became dejected, 
thin and pale, causing even the bangles to slip off from her arms. 
She suggestively expresses that she is not in a position to 
withstand anymore the rainy season that arrived with roaring 
thunder which troubles her to a great extent psychologically and 
sensually. In a way, ‘the frightened bull and snake’ seem to be 
symbolically referring to ‘the heroine who is also equally frigh- 
tened by the roaring sound of thunder’. So she seeks the broad 
shoulders of her husband to feel the sense of safety as well as to 
have the sensual enjoyment of his solace. 

Marudam - Cultivable Landscape: 

Marudam , the thud representing agricultural pasture landscape, 
speculates on verbal and mental conflicts that take place between 
wife and husband (due to the infidelity of the latter towards the 
former) at early morning hours before sunrise. It is named after 
the tree ‘Black winged my robal an ' / ‘ Terminalia arjuna’ (Lager- 
stroemia speciosa). It is a fertile, watery countryside. The hero 
of crop landscape enjoying life in abundance with plentiful 
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resources often maintains extramarital relationship with younger 
and beautiful woman. Maruclam poems often portray the scene 
of triangular love plots in which the hero’s visits to the concu- 
bine/harlot/whore oblige the heroine to counter with a mixed 
show of coquetry and sulking. 

Mm (fresh water fish), amai (tortoise), nirnay (otter), kuruvi 
(sparrow), kali (hen), ceval (cock/fowl), kokku (heron), karan, 
erumai (both the terms mean buffalo), mudalai (crocodile), 
kalavcm (crab) etc., are the birds and beasts of the marudam tract 
which is filled with ponds brimming with water, and plantain, 
sugarcane plants and tress such as marudam, mango, and neem. 

Often, in the love poems of marudam- tinai, ‘Nature’ is used 
in allegories called ‘uUurai uvamam’ or ‘the implied simile’. All 
the objects of ‘Nature’ and their activities stand for the hero, the 
heroine and others and their activities in the drama of love. The 
latter are not at all mentioned but only suggested through the 
former. It is ‘simile incognito’ which leaves it to the reader to 
discover it. For instance, let us see a wonderful sketching of 
marudam-tinai poem from Akananuru. 

cerrunilai munaiyiya cenkat karan 
urmadi kangulil nontalai parindu 
kurmul veli kottin riikki 
mrmudir palanattu minudan iriya 
antiimbu vallai mayakkit tdmarai 
vandudu panimalar arum ura! 
ydrai yonir pulakkem varurru 
uraiyirandu olirum talirum kundal, 
pirarumor uttiyai nammanait tandu, 
vaduvai ayarndanai enba ahdiydm 
kurem vdliyar endai! cerunar 
kalirudai aruncamam tadaiya nurum 
oliruval tdnaik korrac celiyan 
pinda nellin allur annaven 
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ontodi hegilinum negilga 

cenrT peruma! nirragaikkunar yard? 

(Allur Nanmullaiyar, ANU. 46) 

O man from the town, where 
hating to stand in the mud, 
a red-eyed buffalo tied to 
a strong rope broke loose, 
lifted a sharp thorn fence, 
jumped into a pond with 
stagnant water, caused fish 
to dart away and vallai vines 
with beautiful hollow stems 
to get tangled, 

and ate the watery lotus flowers 
on which bees were swarming ! 

Who are you to us to quarrel? 

They say that you brought someone 
with dark, hanging hair like flowing 
water into our house and married her. 

We did not say that. 

May you live, long my lord! 

If my bangles that are bright like Allur, 
rich in paddy, owned by victorious king 
Chehyan who won difficult battles against 
enemies with elephants and crushed them 
with his bright swords, slip, let them slip. 

Lord! You can go where you want to go! 

Who is there to stop you? 

(ANU. 46, Tr. Vaidehi) 4 

One wife just wished to scorn implicitly the infidelity of her 
husband who had been unfaithful to her for some time. So she 
suggestively ‘hailed’ the country of her lord: 
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Oh lord of the fertile land! I am no body to sulk with you? You 
know, a robust buffalo of your country in the middle of the night 
left its shed clandestinely by snapping its rope. It removed the 
sharp thorny fence with its horns and went away from its shed. By 
daunting steps that scattered fishes hither and thither, they kept 
roaming in the watery field. Then, quietly it entered into a lotus 
tank located on the outskirts. There upon, it squeezed the vallai 
creepers. And blissfully it chewed lotus flowers that honey bees 
were flocking to. I did not but others say that you brought a young 
beautiful woman of long tresses to our home only to wed her. Long 
live my lord! Let my bangles be slip away from my arms in the 
way the resourceful Allur of Pandiya Kingdom once got reduced to 
penury. 

Thus, the wife described ‘the clandestine character of the 
buffalo’ by which sarcastically she pointed out ‘the infidelity of 
her husband’ who just returned from a brothel in the early morn- 
ing. She discreetly made him to know that she was in fact aware 
of his infidelity, of his loose morals, of pleasing the harlot’s 
parents and relatives and of returning home at dawn for a formal 
stay. Here, “the buffalo’ eventually stands for ‘the hero’, ‘the 
fishes’ for “the village people’, ‘the vallai creepers’ for ‘her 
parents’ and ‘the lotus’ for ‘the harlot’. 

In such descriptions, the speaker hesitates to express certain 
things openly but desires to dwell on each detail in a wordy 
caricature of a familiar incident in ‘Nature’ and through it more 
effectively conveys to the listener all the feelings and thoughts. 
More or less in a similar line to the above discussed poem, 
another heroine from marudam region points out the infidelity of 
her husband by using the same analogy. Again in this poem too, 
the buffalo with the same characteristics finds its place as the 
symbol/code to refer to the hero. 

The hero, tired of his wife, has begun to visit a harlot who is 
more accomplished in terms of beauty. Forgetting his wife and 
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child he roams around the place where the harlot lives. Conse- 
quent upon his improper attitude, his wife becomes very dis- 
tressed. Finally, one day her husband does return to the home. 
Flowever, the heroine not diminished her sulking over him. 
Thereby, the husband seeks the help of her toll to pacify her 
anger. The toli earnestly advises the heroine to forgive her hus- 
band in the interest of family life. Let us see how the following 
poem describes the clandestine attitude of the hero: 

turaimm valangum perumrp poygai 
arimalar ambal meynda nerimaruppu 
Trntan erumaic cuvalpadu mudupottut 
tungu cerrallal tuftcip poludupadap 
painnina vardal kuraiyap peyartandu 
kuruukkodip paganrai cudi miidurp 
porcceri mallarir pugutarum uran 
tertara vanda teriyilai negiltol 
urkol kalld magalir tarattarap 
parattaimai tdhgalo ilanena variduni 
pulattal ollumo? manaikelu madandai 
adupulan duraidal valli yore 
ceyydl nmgac cilpadan gohttut 
tdmat tundu tamiya rdgit 
temolip pudalvar tirangumulai cuvaippa 
vaigunar dgudal arindum 
ariydr amma-ahdu udalu more ! 

( Orampogiyar, ANU. 316) 

In his town, 

an old buffalo, his back wet and cool, his horns curved, 

grazes on bright-flowered lilies 

in a pond full of water and fish 

sleeps all night in the oozing mud, 

and then when dawn comes 

walks out, crushing murrel fish with their 
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fresh-smelling fat, drapes himself 
with bright pakanrai creepers, 
and enters the ancient town 
like a warrior victorious in battle. 

Tell me, woman of the house, 
why are you angry with your man? 

Why do you say, 

“He brings women in his chariot, 

their ornaments exquisite, 

their arms thin with desire for him, 

so many the city cannot hold them all, 

and they offer themselves to him again and again. 

How can he bear living such a life?” 

Surely a wife is foolish to show 

such anger even though she knows 

that woman strong enough to quarrel and live apart 

must do without the goddess of prosperity, 

must sift the stones from a small portion of rice, 

cook it, and eat alone, 

must suffer their sweet-voiced children 

to suck their dried-up breasts. 

(ANU. 316, Tr. George L. Hart, 1979: 129) 

This is the marudam poem sketching aesthetically about a 
universal ever existing social problem of unfaithfulness of men 
towards their wives. It is delivered through the mouth of toli who 
reasons to the heroine that she should forgive her unfaithful 
husband in the interests of herself and her child. We could para- 
phrase the arguments through which the toli expresses her con- 
cern to the heroine in the following manner: 


My dear friend, you know, in our Lord’s town, an old buffalo 
whose back is still wet and cool yet wishes to graze on newly 
blossomed lilies in a pond full of water and fish. It sleeps the entire 
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night in the oozing mud without any hitch. Prior to the sun rise, it 
walks out of the pond crushing murrel fish of fresh-smelling fat. It 
enters our ancient town like a warrior victorious in battle by dra- 
ping itself with dazzling paganrai creepers on its head. Tell me, 
why are you angry with your man? Why do you say: “He brings 
women accomplished in beauty and decked with ornaments in his 
chariot? Plenty of such women are living in our town who desire 
and voluntarily offer themselves to him. How can he bear living 
such a life?” It is not wise for a woman to quarrel even with her 
unfaithful husband who is the source of her prosperity, though she 
is strong enough to live apart without him. Otherwise, she would 
suffer alone in pathetic poverty where children even go without 
milk to suck from their mothers' dried-up breasts. 

Thus, the friend advises rather admonishes the heroine to forget 
and forgive her husband wholly for the sake of her family. We 
could say that the poem apparently advocates the worthy family 
life in which women are always propelled to adjust to their hus- 
bands (even to crooks, ruffians, criminals, psychologically dis- 
turbed men etc., simply they are their husbands) and compelled 
to sacrifice their individuality, liberty and inner space purely in 
the interest of their husbands and children. 

The buffalo, signifying the unfaithful husband of the 
heroine, is compared to a fighting man, who returns covered with 
gore from battle and decked out with the garlands of victory. 
The comparison is ironic, for the buffalo is meant to be likened 
to the hero. “By saying that in his town, a buffalo grazes on lilies 
in the tank, sleeps in the mud, and then at dawn destroys murrel 
fish, drapes himself with pakanrai, and enters the ancient town 
like a warrior, (the poet means) that the hero enjoys the harlots in 
that quarter (of town), spends the entire night in that base 
pleasure, and in the morning leaves, making his reputation small 
and causing much gossip” (Hart 1979: 130-31). 
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‘The bright-flowered lilies’ mean here ‘the beautiful and 
decorated young harlots’. ‘The buffalo oozing in the mud throu- 
ghout night’ suggestively refers to ‘the hero spending the whole 
night shamelessly in a harlot’s place’. ‘The buffalo draped in 
paganrai creepers on its neck’ meant to be likened ‘to the 
remaining signs of the hero’s sleeping with the harlot in her 
colony’. ‘The crushed murrel fish of smelling fat’ becomes ‘the 
image for the fresh young harlots’ who have failed to sleep with 
the hero until then. 

Neydal - Seashore Region: 

Neydal, the tinai representing seashore region, speculates on the 
anxious waiting of the heroine who is pondering in the afternoon 
hours before the sunset either in a premarital or post-marital love 
situation due to the non-arrival of her hero at the stipulated time. 
The region named after the flower ‘Water lily’ ( Nymphaea - 
stellata) describes the pangs of separation of the lovers in the 
background of seashore. 

Mm (sea fish), ciral (kingfisher), curd (shark), irdl (shrimp), 
anril (an unidentified seashore bird perhaps the legendary 
‘lovebirds’), kurugu (heron), ndrai (crane), annum (swan), 
alavan (crab), dmai (tortoise), mudalai (crocodile) etc. are the 
birds and beasts of the neydal tract which is filled with sandy soil 
and the flowers such as ambal (White lily - Nymphaea lotus 
alba), kuvalai (Blue Nelumbo - Pontederia monochoria vagi- 
nalis), creepers/plants such as talai (Screwpine - Pandanus 
odoritissimus), climber, kaidai (Fragrant screwpine, Pandanus 
odoratissinuis), halal (Orange cupcalyxed brasiletto), and trees 
such as punnai (Mast-wood, Calophyllum inophyllum ) etc. 

Sangam poets portrayed skilfully the pangs of separation of 
neydal heroines in numerous poems. The neydal heroine feels 
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utterly sad either over the failed or delayed return of her lover (in 
clandestine love) or husband (in post-marital life) who left her 
and went on to an alien country to become either educated or to 
prosper in conducting some business or to take part in war 
defending his land. On his separation, the heroine becomes so 
anguished/tormented due to social stigma and of course to 
loneliness. Her sufferings and pangs have no bounds after the 
sunset, especially at midnight. Here in the following neydal 
poem ( Narrinai (NRI) 303), the heroine shares her anguish, 
anxiety and agony with her toli, the friend. 

oliyavindu adangi ydmam nallena 
kalikelit pdkkam tuyilmadin dartre! 
tonrurai kadavul cemda pardrai 
manrap pennai vangumadar kudambait 
tunaipunar anril uyavukkural kettorum 
tuhcdk kannal tuyaradac cday 
namvayin varundum nannudal enbadu 
undukol vali toli! tenkadal 
vankaip paradavar itta cehkdl 
kodumudi avvalai pariyap pokki 
kadumuran ericurd valangum 
nedunlrc cerppantan nencat tdne! 

(Madurai Amlaviyanattu Alamperi Cattanar, NRI. 303) 

It is midnight. 

Its noise stilled, 

the boisterous town is quiet in sleep. 

Again and again I hear 

the yearning cry of the pair of anril birds 

from their nest in the crooked spathe 

of the huge-trunked palmyra in the courtyard, 

a place long haunted by a god, 

and my eyes do not close in sleep 

and I seem to grow thin from the pain I feel. 
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Does he know his lovely-faced woman suffers 

because of him, friend, 

he from a village by the deep-water ocean, 

where a killer shark roams, filled with hate 

after tearing his way through a net 

of curved knots and straight sticks 

thrown by the strong-handed fishermen in the clear sea? 

(NRI. 303, Tr. George L. Hart, 1979: 93) 

The poem so vividly portrays the compelling charm of the 
neydal region in which the heroine suffers from her loneliness. 
From behind the conventional symbolization of anxious waiting, 
there emerges a picture of the stillness of seashore region where 
at midnight the yearning cry of the pair of anvil birds 
(unidentified seashore birds perhaps the legendary ‘the love- 
birds’) adds fuel to her loneliness. Here, ‘the single anvil bird of 
the pair’ signifies ‘the heroine’ who is suffering most from 
separation from her lover. ‘The roaming shark which tears the 
nets of fishermen’ can be taken as a symbolic outlet of ‘the 
heartless gossiping nature of village people’, who ridicule her 
severely despite her being well-protected by her parents. 

The foremost mood of the neydal tinai is deeper and more 
pathetic than any other tinai - a woman has given herself to a 
man, and unless he marries her she is ruined. In many neydal 
poems, the lover has abandoned his beloved, leaving her alone to 
suffer in distress. Often, she is distraught because of gossip about 
her affair with a man who does not seem to care for her. See how 
a heroine here expresses her grief to her friend. 

ilanguvalai negilac cday ydne 
ulene vdli toll cdral 
tcilaiyani algulmagali rullum 
vilavumem battaven nalane palavirar 
paraivalan tappiya paidal ndrai 
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tiraitoy vahgucinai yirukkum 
tannan turaivanodu kanmd rime. 

( A m mu van ar, KR I . 125) 

May you live long, my friend! 

My festival-like virtue 

that excelled that of women 
wearing on their loins 
clothing made from 
the trees on the slopes, 
has gone away with the lord 
of the shores, 
where an old white stork 
who has lost his wing strength 
sits on a bent tree branch 
that is soaking in the waves. 

I am wasting away; my bright bangles 
have slipped; and I am still alive. 

(KRT. 125, Tr. Vaidehi) 5 

The heroine had given her noble virtue gracefully to a man from 
coast by having an intimate affair with him. After sometime, the 
man parted from her to alien country, seeking a better livelihood. 
He has not returned to her for quite some time. Thereby, the 
heroine became depressed and disillusioned. She lost her charm- 
ing youth and became weak too. Even the bangles have slipped 
away from her arms. But still she is alive since she is hopeful of 
her man’s returning back. Here, the heroine describes her pathe- 
tic condition by employing an analogy wherein she suggestively 
refers to herself to an old white stork which has lost its capacity 
to fly up any more to anywhere, but still sits on a bent tree 
branch that is soaking slowly in the ocean waves. 
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In the image ‘the stork’ symbolizes ‘the heroine’ and its 
‘white colour’ signifies ‘her noble virtue’ or ‘chastity’. The 
uUurai uvamam is that like the stork which has lost its feathers 
and is unable to fly, the heroine has lost her virtue and strength 
and is struggling to live. ‘The bent tree branch’ refers to ‘the 
heroine’s hometown’ which is not sympathetic to her condition. 
‘The waves of the ocean’ are ‘the gossip of people’, as sugges- 
tively implied here in the poem. The stork is hopeful that the 
waves will become still one day. So does the heroine hope that 
her man will return to her one day. That is why she is still alive. 

Pdlai - Desert Region/Wasteland Tract: 

Pdlai, the tinai representing a desert region or parched wasteland 
area, speculates on separation which occurs when love is subject 
to external pressures that drive the lovers apart in the noon of the 
scorching summer, either in premarital or post-marital love situa- 
tion. The region is named after the plant ‘Blue-dyeing rosebay’ 
or the tree ‘Wrightia’ ( Wrightia tinctoria). The pdlai or waste- 
land is not seen as being a naturally occurring ecological 
condition. It emerges when the adjoining areas of mountain and 
forest land tracts wither under the heat of the burning sun. Thus, 
it could be seen as a mixture of mullai and kurinci landscapes, 
rather than as a mere sandy area. This landscape is associated 
with the theme of separation, which occurs when love is subject 
to external pressures that drive the lovers apart. 

Palli (lizard), odi (chameleon/garden big lizard), dndi 
(chameleon/garden big lizard), pura (pigeon), kalugu (eagle), 
cennay (red fox), ydnai (elephant), puli (tiger) etc., are the birds 
and beasts of the pdlai region which is filled with sand and 


stones. 
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In palcii, man seems to be fighting against nature in its most 
unfertile manifestation. The hero usually undertakes the journey 
alone either to educate himself, or at the military assignment 
from his kingdom to wage wars with enemies, or to earn wealth 
in the interest of his family members’ well-being. When the 
parents and brothers of the heroine are not in favour of their 
relationship, then both the hero and the heroine ‘run away 
together’ (udanpokku, i.e. ‘elopement’) to an alien place and 
travel through the bone-dry wilderness that is filled with thieves 
and other hazards. The dangerous journeys undertaken by the 
hero individually as well as with his beloved through desert areas 
are vividly described in pdlai poems. The obstacles and dangers 
either faced by himself or with his ladylove are also realistically 
portrayed. Let us see here how a heroine expresses her worry 
over the journey of her beloved in fearsome wild landscape: 

cenru nldunar allar avarvayin 
inaidcil dndy enricin igulai 
ambutodai amaidi kanmar vambalar 
kalanilar dyinum konru pulliittum 
kalld ilaiyar kalitta kavalaik 
kananari inanodu kulii ninanarundum 
neyttdr ddiya mallal mociviral 
atta eruvaic ceval cemda 
araicer ydtta ventiral vinaiviral 
eldat tinitol colar perumagan 
vilangupugal nirutta ilamperun cenni 
kudikkadan dgalin kuraivinai mudimdr 
cempural puricaip pdli nuri 
vamba vadugar paintalai cavattik 
konra ydnaik kdttin tonrum 
ancuvaru marabin vencuram irandor 
noyilar peyardal ariyin 
dlala manno tdliyen kanne. 

(Idaiyan Cendankorranar, ANU. 375) 
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“He will not stay away for long, 
and yet you do not stop worrying,” 
you say, friend. 

In the hot, frightening wilderness he has entered, 
wild young warriors whose shouts echo on forking paths 
test their arrow shots, 

killing travelers, even though they have no money, 
and feed them to the birds. 

There, while foxes move around them, 
vultures eat fat, 

their strong, close-set claws bloody 

as they sit on a large-trunked yd tree, 

on a branch as thick as the trunk of the elephant 

that killed the northern newcomers, 

crushing their soft heads, 

when Ijamperuncenni, the Chola king, 

whose thick arms always gain victory in battle, 

sure in his shining fame, 

crushed the fortress of Pah with its coppery walls 
to finish the work of his line. 

Even though I know he will return safely, 
my eyes, friend, refuse to stop crying. 

(ANU. 375, Tr. George L. Hart, 1979: 134) 

Thus, the heroine is seriously worried over the safety and well- 
being of her beloved who had already set foot in the wildest 
landscape in search of wealth. Here in the poem, wild young 
warriors (presumably thieves), vultures, foxes, wild elephants 
have been depicted as the life-endangering elements in order to 
portray the wild nature of the desert region, where men in 
ancient days went on either to educate themselves, or on a 
military assignment for their kingdoms to wage wars with 
enemies, or to earn wealth in the interest of their family mem- 
bers’ well-being as stated earlier. Except in a few poems, there 
was no description of the women accompanying their respective 
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beloveds in such wild regions for the reasons mentioned above. 
The heroine eloped with her lover and travelled to alien places 
only to lead a family life against the will of her parents and 
brothers. Most of the palai poems quite naturally have depicted 
wild nature with the same life risking elements described in the 
above poem. 

Contrary to the typical pattern of palai poems, some heroes, 
either before or in the middle of their journey, leaving their 
lovers in suffering, used to remember their sweethearts and 
worry over their safety and well-being. For instance, a hero who 
is yet to travel in the narrow paths on the cliffs decides not to 
proceed to alien country while leaving his ladylove suffering. He 
sincerely worries that his ladylove would be in serious danger 
from some unknown quarter when he leaves her alone for a 
longer period. See how the hero is expressing himself to his 
lonely heart over his concern for his ladylove. 

vangak kadanda cenkar pedai 
elaalura vilndenak kanavar kdnddu 
kulalicaik kural kurumpala agavum 
kunrukelu ciruneri ariya yennddu 
marapparun kddali oliya 
irappal enbadmdu ilamaikku mudive 
(Tungaloriyar, KRT. 151) 

Leaving her, 

and not considering that the 
journey is difficult through 
the narrow paths on the cliffs, 
where a male vanga bird has left 
his red-legged female, and a hawk 
dives down and attacks her, 
and unable to see her mate, 
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she cries out in a few short 
plaintive notes, 

sounding like music from a flute, 
might be the end of my youth. 

(KRT. 151, Tr. Vaidehi) 6 

The hero, though departed from his beloved for quite some time, 
does not wish to keep away from her forever. He sincerely loves 
her and is seriously concerned for her well-being. So concerned 
with the safety and security of his ladylove is he, and foreseeing 
the awaiting danger to her, that the hero cancels his journey 
before setting off even at the cost of putting his prosperous life at 
risk. Though the journey is a necessary one, he abandons just 
before proceeding to a foreign country, as he judged living with 
his ladylove was more important than everything else. 

The utturai here is that the hero thinks that the heroine might 
have to suffer like the red-legged female bird, if he leaves her 
and goes to earn wealth. ‘The vcinga bird’ mentioned in the poem 
could be ‘a small variety of stork’. The term ‘ elaV refers to ‘a 
hawk' which is notorious for attacking its prey. Symbolically, 
‘the former’ stands for ‘the hero’ whereas ‘the latter’ stands for 
‘any troublemaker/wrongdoer/ miscreant’. 

Tinai Mayakkam - Overlapping of Tinais (The Aspects of 
Love): 

Some poems in Sangam literature may speak about one parti- 
cular aspect of love theme but at the same time they refer to 
other aspects of love too. This cluster of love themes in a poem 
is possible and is placed under the category known as ‘tinai 
mayakkam ’ 1 (overlapping of tinais). For example, let us consider 
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a very famous kurihci-tinai poem to understand how certain ele- 
ments of flora and fauna serve as symbols in a given situation. 

yarum illait tape kalvan 
tanadu poyppin yanevan ceygd? 
tinait tdlanna cirupacuh kdla 
olugumr oral parkkum 
kurugum undutan mananda nanre. 

(Kabilar, KRT. 25) 

Only the thief was there, no one else. 

And if he should lie, what can I do? 

There was only 
a thin-legged heron 

standing on legs yellow as millet stems 
and looking 

for lampreys 
in the running water 

when he took me. 

(KRT. 25, Tr. A.K. Ramanujan, 1985: 17) 

“The word “thief' applied to the lover, and the millet-stem legs 
of the heron are looking for fish in the water while they are 
secretly making love. Here in the poem, the predatory nature of 
the heron is what is in focus. The bird looking for fish in the 
running waters is like the lover taking his woman. The heron, 
indifferent and selfish, is contrasted with the heroine, who gives 
herself to her lover” (Hart 1979: 9). 

From another point of view, ‘the unseeing, uncaring heron' 
is meant to be likened to ‘the world'. This type of an individual 
heron who is not attending to anything but his own prey, and the 
lack of witnesses are part of the suggestion implied by the text. 
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While the heroine gives herself to her lover, the world is con- 
cerned only with finding something to eat in order to stay alive. 
The world’s only concern with the heroine’s love is to gossip 
about it. ‘The heron’ is also meant to be likened to ‘the hero’, 
who shares the selfish attitude of the world. ‘The heron’s eating 
eels from the running water’ is a symbol for ‘sexual grati- 
fication’: like the heron, the hero is concerned with gratifying 
himself, not with love and its responsibilities. And the woman 
remembers the heron vividly because it crystallizes her fears 
regarding her lover’s possible treachery. 

While correlating the imagery of the poem with the theory of 
fertility, George L. Hail observes (1979: 9): 

In the sexual act with her lover and as the object of gossip 
afterwards, the heroine is as helpless as a wriggling eel in the beak 
of the heron. The bird's legs are like millet stems. The millet stem 
holds grain, the source of life for others and the fruit of fertility, 
while the heron’s legs hold a bird that is predatory, that uses others 
but contributes nothing to their welfare. While it seems that the 
hero’s act might lead to marriage with its fruit (children), it is fact 
only a predatory act, and the hero has no intention of marrying his 
new mistress. 

Though the poem is firmly set in kurihci (lovers’ union, the 
millet stems), the water and the heron seem subtly to suggest 
neydal (anxious waiting), and the mood is close to marudam 
(infidelity) or fear of it. Thus, the vivid moment of love-making 
(with which the poem climaxes) and the focussed image of the 
predatory heron, representing that moment, that stays in the 
woman’s mind, contain past experience, present doubts, and 
future fears: three different landscapes are suggested. According 
to A.K. Ramanujan (1985: 284), “The poem is thus a mosaic of 
given forms, and a dance of meanings as well.” 
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To sum up, we could say that the plants, birds and beasts 
depicted in Sangam love poems in one way or another symbolize 
something beyond their concrete meaning appearing explicitly in 
the poems. Sangam love poems mostly symbolize or describe the 
heroes with robust, mighty and forceful beings such as the honey 
bees, hawks, buffalos, male pigeons, stallions, male elephants, 
tigers, lions etc. However, heroines were referred to by way of 
soft and gentle flowers or plants like lotus, water-lily, jasmine, 
Strobilanthes kunthiana, birds like parrot, peahen, pigeon; or 
animals like cow, doe, she-elephant etc. It may be stated here 
that the classical Tamil poets, more often than not, also 
perceived the female gender as a soft or weaker section living 
under the shadow of and care of their mighty counterparts. 


Notes 


* This paper with the same title is published earlier in the 
International research journal “PANDANUS’ 13/2, NATURE IN 
LITERATURE, ART, MYTH AND RITUAL’’, Vol. 7, No. 2, Philo- 
sophical Faculty, Institute of South and Central Asia, Charles 
University in Prague, Czech Republic, 2013, pp. 07-31. 

1. Birds and beasts, that includes insects (ant, honey bee, fly etc.), 
amphibians (frog, toad etc.), cmstaceans (shrimp, crabs etc.), 
reptiles (lizard, snake, crocodile, tortoise, turtle, etc.), mammals 
(cow, buffalo, pig, bear, elephant etc.), birds (parrot, peacock, hen, 
fowl, heron, eagle etc.) and animals (lion, tiger, elephant, wild dog, 
fox etc.). 
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2. In Tamil, the terms mahhai (purely a literary usage) and mayil 
(mostly a colloquial usage) both commonly refer to peahen and 
peacock. It is the adjectives ‘an’ (male) and ‘pen’ (female) added 
to the above terms that actually make the difference. 

3. Vaidehi, Kurunthokai 101-200 ( Sangam Poems Translated by 
Vaidehi ), Accessed on 05 th June 2014. 

<http://sangamtranslationsbyvaidehi.wordpress.com/kurunthokai- 

101 - 200 /> 

4. Vaidehi, Akananurul-50 ( Sangam Poems Translated by Vaidehi), 
Accessed on 05 th June 2014. 

<http://sangamtranslationsbyvaidehi.wordpress.com/akananuru-l- 

50 /> 

5. Vaidehi, Kurunthokai 101-200 ( Sangam Poems Translated by 
Vaidehi ), Accessed on 05 th June 2014. 

<http://sangamtranslationsbyvaidehi.wordpress.com/kurunthokai- 

101 - 200 /> 

6. Vaidehi, Kurunthokai 101-200 ( Sangam Poems Translated by 
Vaidehi ), Accessed on 05 th June 2014. 

<http://sangamtranslationsbyvaidehi.wordpress.com/kurunthokai- 

101 - 200 /> 

7. The term ‘tinai mayakkam’ literally means “the confusion or 
blending of regions”. 
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ethics, 32, 37, 39, 42-14, 65. 


ethos, 35, 38, 39, 42, 44, 46, 

63, 66. 

Ettuttogai , 21, 31. 

Europeans, 35. 
exceptional warrior, 3. 
excitement, 77. 
exemplary life, 24. 
exterior actions, 77. 
extramarital relationship, 37, 
89. 

eyes, 31,34, 47,52,58,59. 

F 

falsehood, 33. 
familial life, 6, 14. 
family, 10, 36, 38, 61, 62, 94, 
99, 102; - life, 35-37, 36, 
67, 84, 86, 92, 102; - mem- 
bers, 9, 38,46, 100, 101. 
father, 4-6, 51, 52. 
female - friend, 81; - ghoul, 
58. 

feminine senses, 79. 
fertile lands, 37, 42, 57, 58. 
fertility, 81, 84, 86, 105. 
fine - conduct, 32; - customs, 
32; - duties, 33; - gestures, 
52; - jewels, 38; - water, 
56; - woman, 36; - quali- 
ties, 54; . 

fire, 44, 46, 52, 55, 66. 
fish, 89-95, 104. 
fishermen, 97. 
five, 78; - landscapes, 78; 

- tinais, 78, 79; - tracts, 25. 
flags, 47. 
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flawless life, 33. 
flora and fauna, 78, 104. 
floral symbols, 78. 
flower(s), 79-81, 83, 85, 86, 
90-92, 95, 106. 
flute, 103. 

food culture, 39, 40. 
foot soldiers, 47. 
foreigners, 35. 
foremost duty, 6. 
forest, 62, 83, 84, 99; 

~ region, 78, 83. 
foundation, 3 1 . 

Four Hundred Poems, 4. 
fowl, 89. 
fox, 58, 99, 101. 
fragrance, 83, 86. 
fragrant screwpine, 95. 
fratricidal wars, 13. 
funeral pyre, 46. 
futile exercise, 2. 

G 

garland(s), 55,61,83,94. 
generosity, 34, 38, 44. 
geography, 1. 
ghee, 46, 67. 
ghosts, 66. 
ghouls, 66. 

gifts, 4, 50, 53, 54, 62. 
girl(s), 7, 51,52, 66, 80, 82, 
83. 

goat, 79, 84. 
god(s), 66, 67, 96. 
goddess, 93. 


godavari, 25. 

golden ~ bowls, 50; ~ pitchers, 
40; ~ summit, 56. 
good ~ deed, 2; ~ habits, 32; 

~ -ness, 2. 
gossiping, 81, 97. 
grace, 36, 49, 56. 
grand tribute, 24. 
gravel, 46. 

great, ~ centre, 23; ~ donor, 

21, 34; ~ despair, 38; 

- dynasties, 5 1 ; ~ elders, 

11; ~ friend, 43; ~ grief, 38; 
~ hospitality, 36; ~ kings, 
48; ~ Learned, 24; ~ man, 

2, 3, 12; ~ men, 12, 15, 19, 
20; ~ Ndyanmdrs, 23; 

- Pegan, 38; ~ people, 15, 
20; - persons, 3; - poet, 24, 
39; ~ pride, 7; - progenies, 
23; ~ prophet, 23; ~ religi- 
ous places, 23; ~ saints, 28; 
~ skill, 33; ~ soul-mate, 43; 

- Tamil, 16; ~ Tamils, 26; 

- Tirukkural, 12, 20; ~ tra- 
dition, 66, 67; ~ Universal 
Philosopher, 23; ~ virtues, 
47; - warriors, 3; ~ wealth, 
60, 65. 

greed, 15. 

Greeks, 40. 
guests, 36. 

H 

harlot(s), 89, 91, 92, 94, 95. 
Hart, George L., 5, 6, 78, 81, 
93,97, 101, 104, 105. 
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hawks, 106. 

heart(s), 39,41,47, 50, 61. 
heavenly ~ life, 34; ~ lives, 34. 
hen, 89. 
hermits, 37. 

heroic ~ age, 9, 12, 13, 31, 32, 
51; ~ culture, 53; ~ deeds, 
54, 67; ~ excellence, 8; 

~ life, 67; ~ period, 32; 

~ son, 8; ~ times, 32; 

~ tribes, 66; ~ trait, 32, 51; 

~ valour 7. 
heroism, 33. 
heron, 89, 95, 104-06. 
hidden meanings, 77. 
high culture, 45. 
higher ~ aims, 3 1 ; ~ world, 34, 
60. 

Himalayas, 56. 
history, 1. 
holy cities, 22. 

home(s), 36, 37, 58, 78, 84, 86, 
91, 92; ~ coming, 86; 

~ making, 37; ~ town, 99. 
honest life, 33. 
honesty, 15, 17. 
honey, 79, 80, 84; ~ bee(s), 80, 
81,91, 106. 
honorific title, 24. 
honour(s), 4, 31, 44. 
horse(s), 38, 47, 57, 85, 86. 
hospitality, 36, 50. 
hostility, 52, 61. 
household life, 4. 

Human(s), 29,31,35,44, 65; 

~ aspirations, 86; 

-beings, 10, 17, 35,56, 


63, 68; - conduct, 86; 

- emotions, 79; - exis- 
tence, 81; - feelings, 77; 

- kind, 56, 78, - life, 9; 

- love, 35, 78; - relation, 
59, 81; - qualities, 9, 15, 
20, 28; - society, 35; 

- values, 28. 
humanitarianism, 45. 
humanism, 56, 59, 61, 64 
humanistic values, 13. 
humanity, 14, 63. 
humility, 11. 

husband! s), 6, 18-20, 35-38, 
45, 46, 63, 83, 84, 87, 88, 
90-94, 96. 
hymns, 21. 

I 

Idaikkunrur Khar, 42, 64. 
Idaiyan Cendankorranar, 54, 
100 . 

ilaiyar, 9. 

Ilamperuncenni, 54, 101. 
llandattan, 65. 
llankumanan, 62. 
llantiraiyan, 48. 
Ilavandigaippajlit Tunciya 
Nanmaran, 47, 59. 
Ijavettanar, 39, 67. 
illaram, 35. 
illicit relationship, 37. 
Imayavaramban Neduncera- 
ladan, 42. 

immoral - act, 14; - life, 15. 
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implied ~ meaning, 80; 

~ metaphor(s), 77; ~ simile, 
89. 

implicit metaphor, 8 1 . 
improper ~ attitude, 92; ~ love, 
79. 

India, 1,31,37,46. 

Indian(s), 1, 14, 35; ~ custom, 
45; marriage, 35; ~ society, 
39. 

Industrialization, 77. 
infidelity, 88,90,91, 105. 
innocent ~ children, 63; 

~ people, 41 
Tnral, 14. 
insects, 77, 80. 
inset(s), 77, 80. 

interior ~ feelings , 77; ~ land- 
scape, 77. 
intruders, 13. 
iraicci, 77. 
iral, 95. 
iralai , 84. 
iron gal, 78. 

Irumbidarttalaiyar, 36. 
iruttal, 78. 

J 

jack fruit, 79. 

Jain, 16; ~ monks, 13, 15; 

~ philosophy, 28; ~ seers, 
16; ~ texts, 28. 

Jaina epic, 20. 

Jainism, 23. 
jana dharma, 41. 
jasmine, 83-85, 106. 

Jasminum auriculatum 83. 


jewels, 36, 38, 46, 

Jnam( s), 12, 20. 
journalists, 32. 

justice(s), 3, 18-20, 32, 48, 56. 

K 

Kabilar, 36, 38, 81, 104. 

Kadai Elu Vallalgal, 21, 34. 
Kadaluj Maynda Ijamperu- 
vajudi, 33. 
kadambu, 66. 
kadavul , 66, 96. 

Kadiyalur Uruttiran Kannanar, 
48. 

kaduvan, 79. 
kaidai, 95. 
kaikkilai, 79. 

Kakkaippadiniyar 
Naccejjaiyar, 8. 
kal, 39, 40. 

Kalabhras, 13. 
kdlai, 4, 6, 7. 

Kahns iiiga Nayanar, 23. 
Kajattalaiyar, 41, 43, 44. 
kalavan, 89. 
kalavu, 35. 

Kalittogai , 56. 

Kaliya Nayanar, 23. 
kalli, 66. 
kaUru, 89. 
kalugu, 99. 

Kahimalam, 44. 
kalvan, 104. 
kalviyirperiyan, 24. 
Kalyanasundaranar, 24. 
Kamaraj University, 26. 
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Kamban, 24, 25. 

Kamba Ramayanam, 3, 24. 
Kamil V. Zvelebil, 4-6. 
kanavan, 36. 

Kancipuram, 23. 

Kandlrak Kopperum Najji, 21. 
Kannagi, 18, 19, 38. 

Kannappa Nayanar, 23. 
kanru, 84. 
kdran, 89. 

Karaikkal Ammaiyar, 23. 
Karikalan, 44. 

Karikal, 43; ~ Cojan, 43; 

~ Vajavan, 48, 49. 

Kari Kijar, 49, 55. 

Karnataka, 13. 
karpu, 35. 
karron, 2. 

Karunkidal Adanar, 55. 
karupporul, 78. 

Karuvur Kadappillaic Cattanar, 

66 . 

Kavarpendu, 7. 
kaviccakravarti, 24. 

Kaviri, 22. 

Kavirippumpattinam, 19, 48. 
kenmai, 81. 

Kerala, 22. 
kiU, 79. 

kindness, 49, 50, 55, 
king(s), 3-7,9, 10, 11, 15, 18- 
21,31,33, 38-15,47-56, 
58-66, 68,90, 101. 
kingdom(s), 3,23,31,47,51, 
62,91,99, 100. 

Kingfisher, 95. 
kitchen, 48. 


Kirubananda Variyar, 24. 
kokku, 89. 

kolgai, 9; ~ canror , 11. 
kdh, 89. 
kollar, 4. 

Kopperuncolan, 43, 59. 
Kopperu Nalli, 54. 

Kovalan, 18, 19. 

Kovur Kdar, 42, 43, 61-65. 
Kudakko IJanceral Irumporai, 
56. 

Kudalur Kdar, 36. 
kudikku vilakku, 36. 

Kudumi, 56. 
kula dhanna, 41. 

Kulamurrattut Tunciya Kijji 
Vajavan, 63. 
kullnpurush, 13. 

Kumanan, 62. 
kuhgumappottu, 46. 
kunranadan, 81. 

Kunrattur, 23. 
kurangu, 79. 

kurinci , 78-81, 95, 99, 105; 

~ flowers, 80; ~ landscapes, 
99; ~ poem, 80, 81; ~ reg- 
ion, 79; - tinai, 78, 80, 104. 
kurilanmai , 56. 
kurugu, 95, 104. 

Kurunkohyur Kijar, 42. 
Kuruntogai, 80, 81, 86. 
kuruvi, 89. 
kuvalai , 95. 

L 

labour pain, 14. 
laburnum, 61. 
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lady, 36. 

ladylove, 100, 102, 103. 
Lagerstroemia speciosa, 88. 
lair, 8. 
lakes, 84. 

Lakshmi, 66. 

landscape, 77-79, 84, 88, 99- 
101, 105. 

language(s), 1,2, 11, 21, 27, 
28, 31, 

learned, 2, 15; ~ man, 12, 13; 

~ men, 16; ~ ones, 16, 17; 
people, 14. 
lesson, 17. 

life, 4, 9, 10, 13, 15, 18, 20,24, 
27,31-33,35,37,40-42, 
44, 47,49,51,53,54, 63- 
65, 67, 77-79, 84, 86, 93, 
94, 101-103, 105; ~ force, 
83. 

lilies, 92-95. 
lions, 105. 

literary, ~ act, 1; ~ process; 

~ 1; ~ terms, 2; ~ trans- 
lation, 1; - works, 15; 31. 
literature, 1,2. 
liquor(s), 39, 40, 50. 
livestock, 61. 
lizard, 99. 
loose morals, 91. 
lotus, 90, 91, 95, 106; ~ tank, 
91. 

love, 35-37, 54, 68, 77-80, 82, 
83, 86, 89, 93-95, 99, 103, 
104; - and war, 31, 37; 

~ birds, 95, 97; ~ feelings, 
78; ~ making, 105; 


~ poems, 89, 106; ~ poetry, 
78; ~ theme, 79, 99. 
lover, 75-82, 86, 90, 91, 95, 

97, 99, 102, 104, 105. 
lover’s union, 80, 105. 
loyalty, 17, 26. 

M 

Madurai, 18, 19, 26, 36, 40, 

45, 47, 52-54, 96. 
magal, 5 1 . 

magan , 7, 12, 13. 

Magatpar Kdnci, 5 1 . 
magnum opus, 24. 
Mahabalipuram, 23. 

Mailapur, 23. 

Malaiyaman, 63. 

Malaiyan Tirumudik Kari, 21. 
mallar, 92. 
mammals, 77. 

man, 9, 11-15, 17, 28,31,35- 
37, 44, 53, 55, 56, 64, 77, 
79, 80,81,83-86, 90, 94, 
97-100; ~ hood, 59; 

~ -made disasters, 57. 
man, 84. 
manaivi, 9. 
manaikku vilakku, 36. 
mandi, 79. 
mankind, 37, 77. 

Mankudi Khar, 67. 
mango, 66, 89. 
manliness, 15, 47, 55, 56. 
mannai, 79, 81, 83, 84. 
Maraimalai Adigal, 24. 
Marokkattu Nappasalaiyar, 42, 

46. 
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marriage, 35, 51, 52, 81, 82, 
105 

married life, 9, 35, 36. 
martial ~ courage, 43, 44, 61; 

~ laws, 42, 43. 
marudam, 37, 78, 89, 105; 

~ poem, 89, 93; ~ region, 
91; ~ -tinai, 79, 89; ~ tract, 
89. 

Marudan Ijanaganar, 36, 47, 
52, 54. 

masculine singular, 2. 

Mast- wood, 95. 
mata dharma, 41. 
material gratification, 77. 
matriculation schools, 26. 
matrimonial alliances, 52. 
mayil , 79, 84. 
meat, 40, 50. 
memorial stone, 67. 
men, 32, 33, 36, 37, 40, 42, 46, 
53,60, 63,68, 80,81,93, 
94, 101; ~ of justice, 20. 
mental ~ agony, 82; - con- 
flicts, 88; ~ distress, 50; 

- strength, 44. 
merchant, 34. 
merrymaking, 40, 80, 83. 
metaphors, 77. 
millennium, 68. 
millet, 84; ~ -stem(s), 104, 

105. 

Mm, 88, 92, 95. 
mind, 3, 6, 16, 28, 86, 105. 
minstrels, 39, 53, 58. 
mission, 84. 

Mociklranar, 34, 47. 


modern, 11; ~ period, 11, 26, 
28; ~ times, 24. 
modesty, 46, 8 1 . 
moginis , 66. 
moksa, 15. 

monkey(s), 79, 82, 83. 
monsoon, 86, 87. 
moon, 47. 

moral(s), 32, 44; ~ act, 54; 

- behaviours, 31; ~ codes, 
53; ~ deeds, 66; ~ percepts, 
13; - principles, 43; ~ res- 
ponsibility, 58; ~ values, 

45, 53, 66. 

mother(s), 4-8, 11-14, 17,94; 

~ -hood, 14; ~ sentiment, 8; 
~ tongue, 27. 

mountain, 79-82, 99; ~ goat, 
79; - region, 79, 82, 83; 

~ slopes, 80. 
mountainous region, 79. 
mudalai, 89, 95. 
mudal porul, 78. 
mildar, 16. 

Mudattamak Kanniyar, 49, 50. 
mukti , 23. 
mulai, 8. 

mullai, 78, 83, 84, 86, 99; 

- poems, 84; ~ region, 84, 
86; ~ -tinai, 78. 

multi linguist 12. 
multiple meanings, 2. 
munificence, 49. 

Muranciyur Mudinaganar, 56. 
murrel fish, 92, 94, 95. 
Murugan, 67. 

Muruga Nayanar, 23. 
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music, 50, 85, 103. 
muttai, 8 1 . 

mutton, 39; ~ food, 40; ~ rice, 
40. 

muttu, 21. 
muyal, 84. 

N 

nadukal valipadu , 66. 
naive daughter, 52. 

Nakklranar, 40. 

Naladiyar, 15. 
natal , 95. 

Nalanda, 23. 

Nalankijji, 42,61,65. 

Ndldyira Divyap Prabandham, 

21 . 

nallavargal, 25. 
nallor , 25. 
nan, 44. 

Nancil Vajjuvan, 54. 

Nannan, 66. 

Nanmullaiyar, 90. 
nanri, 2. 
ndrai, 95, 97. 

Nariveriiut Talaiyar, 48. 
narpanbu niraindavan , 2. 
narpeyar, 44. 

Narrinai, 33, 96. 
natural ~ life, 77; ~ environ- 
ment, 77. 

nature, 77, 86, 89, 91, 97, 100- 
02, 104. 

Nayanmars, 23. 

Nedunceliyan, 18, 64. 
Nedunkilli, 42, 61, 62, 65. 
neem, 52, 61, 89. 


nel, 89. 

Nettimaiyar, 41, 57. 
next birth, 34. 

neydal, 78, 95, 105; ~ heroine, 
95; ~ poem, 96, 97; ~ reg- 
ion, 97;~ -tinai, 79, 97; 

~ tract, 95. 
nimiru, 79. 
nlrnay, 89. 
nirvana, 15. 

nobility, 9, 15, 37, 62, 65. 
noble, 2, 5, 6, 8, 17, 52, 90; 

- acts, 12, 48; ~ attributes, 

14, 64; ~ behaviours, 32; 

- feature, 86; ~ kings, 43; 

~ lives, 65; ~ man, 3, 5, 6, 

9, 12, 13; -men, 8,9, 11, 

15, 17, 20, 27, 28, 34, 39, 
43, 45, 48, 65; - people, 20, 
28, 42; - persons, 16; 

- qualities, 2, 14-16, 24; 

- traditions, 55; - trait, 34; 

- virtue, 98, 99. 
non-Brahmin, 47. 
norms and regulations, 35. 
north, 13, 43, 44; - Arcot, 23; 

- India, 46. 

Nymphaea, 95; - lotus alba, 

95; - stellate, 95. 

O 

observation, 8, 
ocean(s), 48, 60, 97- 99. 
odi, 99. 

offspring, 10, 14, 81, 84. 
old woman, 42. 
oliruval, 4. 
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Ollaiyur Tanda Bhudap 
Pandiyan, 45. 
omens, 42. 
ondi , 99. 

one-sided love, 79. 
opponents, 64, 
oracle, 42. 

Orampogiyar, 92. 

Orange cupcalyxed brasiletto, 
95. 

otter, 89. 
ox, 6. 
oxen, 58. 

P 

Padaimanga Manniyar, 53. 
paddy, 42, 53; ~ fields, 53. 
Padirruppattu, 55. 
paganrai, 92, 94, 95. 

Pahruli, 56. 
pakanrai, 93, 94. 
palace, 42, 50, 

pdlai , 78, 99; ~ Kaudamanar, 
55, 58; ~ poems, 100, 102; 
- region, 99; ~ -tinai, 79. 
pali, 44. 

Pab, 54, 100, 101. 

Palli, 99. 
palm, 52. 

palmyra, 61, 66, 96. 
Pallava(s), 21-23. 
Palyagasalai Mudukudumip 
Peruvaiudi, 41, 56, 57. 
Palyanaic Celkehi Kuttuvan, 
55. 

pdmbu, 79. 
panai, 66. 


panbil anmai, 55. 
panca bhutas, 66. 

Pandanus odoritissimus , 95. 
Pdndiya{ s), 13, 21, 45; ~ coun- 
try, 21; ~ dynasties, 51; 

~ king, 48; ~ kingdom, 91; 
~ -nddu, 21, 22. 

Pandiyan, 19, 41, 45, 47, 56, 
57, 59, 64. 
panri, 79. 

Parameswaran, 1. 

Paranar, 34, 38, 39, 52, 53. 
parattaimai, 92. 
parents, 36, 51, 52, 91, 97, 

100 , 102 . 

Paripadal, 66. 
parrot, 79, 106. 
participial noun, 8. 
Parthasarathy, 19. 

Parvati, 66. 

pasture - land, 83; - land- 
scape, 84, 88. 

patient(s), 41; - waiting, 78, 

83. 

patron(s), 39, 54, 58, 59, 63, 

65. 

Pattinappdlai, 48. 

Pattuppdttu, 21, 31. 
pdvai, 36. 
pearls, 21. 

peacock, 79, 82, 83; ~ feathers, 
67. 

peahen, 79, 82-84, 106. 

Pegan, 34, 38. 
penned , 66, 96. 

Peralavayar, 45. 

Pereyil Muruvalar, 49. 
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Perfect, 13; ~ character, 13; 
interpretation, 6; ~ man, 9; 
~ men, 16; ~ people, 18; 
-personality, 18. 

Periya Karuppan, 26. 
periyar, 14. 
periyon, 2. 

Persian, 39. 

Perumpan Arruppadai, 48. 
Peruncorru Udiyan Ceraladan, 
56. 

Perunkoppendu, 45, 46. 
Perunkunrur Kilar, 37, 38, 56. 
Peruntalaic Cattanar, 33, 62. 
peruntinai, 79. 

Peruvahidi, 41, 56, 57. 
Peyanar, 36. 

Pey Alvar, 23. 
peys , 66. 
philosophy, 1. 
philosophies, 23. 
Picirandaiyar, 9, 43. 
pigeon(s), 63, 99, 106. 
pilaiyd nanmoli, 33. 

Pillai, 2. 
pillar, 7, 16. 
piridal, 78. 
pivotal figure, 36, 47. 
plantain, 89. 

Planted stone, 67. 
plants, 101. 

poem(s), 1,4-11, 14, 24, 25, 
27,31,35,39-45,48-52, 
53, 55, 57-61, 65, 67, 77, 
78, 80-84, 86, 89,91,92- 
97, 99-106. 


poet(s), 3,4, 10, 13,23-25,31- 
34, 37-39, 42, 43, 45, 47- 
50, 53-68, 77, 94, 95, 106; 

- emperor, 24, 25. 
poetess, 4, 6, 7, 39. 

poetry, 1,9, 11,25,27,31,78. 
Podiyam, 56. 

pond(s), 46, 57, 89, 90, 92-94. 
Ponmudiyar, 4. 

Ponnaiah, 10, 11. 

Ponpadi, 22. 

Pontederia monochoria 
vaginalis, 95. 

Pope, 12, 16, 17. 

Poraiyan, 56. 
pond, 14. 

Porunar Arruppadai, 49, 50. 
post - -marital life, 96; 

- -marital love, 95, 99; 

- -Sangam, 3,11; 

- -Sangam Age, 1 1 ; 

- -Sangam period, 13, 14, 
28; - -Sangam works, 15. 

poverty, 34, 50, 58, 59, 94. 
poygai, 92. 

Poygai Alvar, 23. 
prostitution, 38. 
protagonist, 7. 
proud mother, 4. 
proverb, 83. 
prowess, 3. 

public, 32, 48, 53, 55; -kit- 
chen, 48; - life, 44, 53, 67; 

- place, 63; - relations, 33; 

- schools, 26. 
pudalvar, 92. 
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pugal, 44. 
puli, 7, 79, 99. 

Pullarrur Eyirriyanar, 60, 6 1 . 
punardal, 77. 

Punitavati, 23. 
punnai, 95. 
pura, 99. 

puram, 32, 41, 43, 51, 67. 
Purananuru, 4, 7, 9, 42, 51, 53, 
62. 

propagating agency, 54. 
Piisalar Nayanar, 23. 
pyre, 45, 46. 

Q 

Qualities of valour, 34. 
quantity, 50, 
queen(s), 45, 46. 

R 

rabbit, 84. 

Rajagopal, 51. 
raj dharma, 62. 
rainy season, 86-88. 
Ramachandra Dikshitar, 19. 
Ramalinga Swami, 24. 
Ramanujacharya, 23. 
Ramanujan, A.K., 5-8, 10, 11, 
27, 80, 82, 85, 104, 105. 
realism, 32. 

recognition, 31, 33, 39. 
red fox, 99. 
refined behaviour, 32. 
regions, 1, 21, 22, 29, 42. 
religion, 1, 24, 41, 66. 


religious leaders, 24; ~ places, 
23. 

renunciation, 37. 
reptiles, 77. 

reputation, 33, 38, 45, 49, 60. 
rice, 22, 39, 40, 46, 47, 50; 

~ wine, 67. 

righteousness, 3, 14, 15, 31, 

32, 43, 47, 56. 
royal, 19; ~ clan, 45, 51; 

~ court, 19, 49; ~ guards, 

19; ~ hospitality, 50; 

~ husbands, 45; ~ recog- 
nition, 39; ~ servant, 44; 

- women, 45; ~ queens, 46. 
ruffians, 94. 

S 

saffron, ~ clothes, 47; - saree s, 
47. 

saintly nature, 24. 

Saints, 22-24; 28. 

Saiva - Canons, 21; ~ saint- 
poet, 23; ~ saints, 23. 
Saivism, 24. 
sakhi, 81. 
sandalwood, 84. 
sandy regions, 42. 

Sangam, 3; ~ Age, 3, 11, 28, 

33, 39, 42, 46, 67, 77; 

~ akam poems, 35; ~ antho- 
logies, 21, 53; ~ classics, 

37, 48; ~ corpus, 37; ~ era, 
47, 68; ~ literary works, 31; 
Literature, 2, 9, 77, 103; 

~ love poems, 106; ~ peo- 
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